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pass book that goes out of your Bank is a 





silent messenger that will put in many a 
<< wares; nor should they. Yet, ifa good word for your institution... . if. 


Bank is run by men of sound discrimina- Constantly, scores of times an hour, these 


tion, with a modern, progressive attitude, favorable impressions will be quietly re- 
keen judgment, and the ability to spend peated... if. 

money judiciously, it is good for the com- If? 

munity to know these facts. And good for 


the Bank! 


Every sheet of stationery, every check or 


If your stationery is planned and pro- 
duced by bank stationers of specialized 


experience and background. 


This advertisement is sponsored in the interests 
of better relations between banks and public by 


THE INSTITUTE OF BANK STATIONERS 


120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 























ee TITERS. | hkeBurroughs 
Pillars of Farm Income Clearing House 


Sirs: A short time ago we visited one 





afternoon with a very successful farmer Henry J. Boone, Epitor 

who could look back on fifty years of 

farming. He owns and operates more than AUGUST. 1936 VoL. 20 :: No. 11 
a thousand acres of good land. semis. 





In listening to his farm philosophy for 
two hours we were impressed with many 
practical ae a a broad a 
but above all there lingers a memory o 
his ‘Four Pillars of Income” which he has ( O nN t e nN t S 
built on a foundation of successful farming. 

It seems to be a very practical plan which 
is applicable to other farmers in other 
areas and ve of interest to the banks nan 
depending upon them. Y — " 

This man told us how he started out in School Savings By James M.Cumby .......... =5 
debt, and he recalled those busy years, 
when he was working earnestly to pay 


. = DY 
that debt, as the facatest in he We. ie Retire the Preferred? By Henry D. Ralph . ....... #9 
worked out this program. 7 a : 

“I had four regular incomes every year,” A State-Wide Pension Plan for 
he told us, “and I depended on them to Small Banks By John L. Williamson . . ....... 12 
carry me through and pay me out of debt. : 


In January of each year I received the ' “ 
money from x | tobacco, and that lasted Mapping the Bank’s Mortgage Loans 
me until my lambs were sold along in An Interview with Paul E. Belcher... . 2 2. 2... 15 
May. On my — ape I made sagen 

until time to sell my wheat crop, in July, oe ; 

as a rule. Then I carried on until fall and Wels Now mw Beemer . 6. cc ete we eee ee ee BF 
sold my cattle and hogs for enough to see 
me through until time to market my new 


The San Francisco Convention 
crop of tobacco. These were my largest 


sources of income, but they were supple- An Invitation—By Robert V. Fleming ......... 18 
mented throughout the year by the sale What to Expect—By Fred B. Barton 19 
of small lots of fat hogs and live stock and si ° Phd ei egae <Caer ea, er gs: 
other farm products. Out of the proceeds i . . J 

| paid | farming and living expenses 8 ee el ee 
and rapidly liquidated my indebtedness. 

ent had pow er age Nelegg iing— bsg Court Decisions By Charles R. Rosenberg, Jr... . 2... . 21 
Income’ as I believe that upon them every ‘ ; . . , 

farmer can work out a profitable farm Canadian Notes and Comment ByG.A.G. ...... . 32 


program.” 

The plan of this farmer impressed us 
greatly, because he is operating in a way 
which we have advocated for several years 
us a means of building up a comprehensive, 








, - EDITORIAL AND Business Orrices—Second Blvd. and Burroughs Ave. 
businesslike and practical program of Detroit, Michigan 
farming. F. E. QUISH CHARLES W. EARLE 

In the credit files of this bank there is CENTRAL STATES REPRESENTATIVE EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE 
complete data on more than Six thousand Second Blvd. and Burroughs Avenue, One Park Ave. Bldg., 1 Park Ave., 
farmers within the Clarksville trade terri- shinieepiaimninenees — 
tory. It is the policy of this bank to reach Copyrighted, 1936, by Burroughs Adding Machine Company 





them and work with them in the manage- 
ment of their affairs. Many have found 
their credit is one of their most worth- 
while assets. 

We very confidently believe that this is ; 
a program which we can and must get squarely behind in this many of our economic problems in a natural way and remove 
area, having the fullest confidence that its operation will solve much of the need for artificial assistance. 
”. W. BatLey, President, 

The First National Bank of Clarksville, 
Clarksville, Tennessee 
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New Quarters—New Business 


Sirs: We thought you might be interested in a photograph 
of our new banking quarters and some of the new features that 
figured in the remodeling. 

The main banking room is given over entirely to our customers; 
all the accounting is carried on on the mezzanine floor. The walls 
are soundproof, as well as the ceiling, giving a hushed sense to 
the room and eliminating confusion and noise. The room is 
lighted by semi-indirect lights, there being thirty-three hanging 
lamps with globes of 300 to 500 candle power. Automatic tele- 
phones connect the tellers with the auditing department and 
information can be given a customer regarding his account without 
delay. The main vault extends from the basement to the main 
banking room and into the mezzanine floor. The safe deposit 








Che 
Cleveland 
Crust Company 


Located at Euclid Avenue and East Ninth Street and in 
Community Centers throughout Greater Cleveland and nearby 





CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION, JUNE 30, 1936 





ASSETS 
Cash on Hand and in Banks . .... . $ 92,621,893.56 
United States Government eaepaniias direct 
and fully guaranteed agra! ieee 70,853,516.50 


State, Municipal and Other Bonds _ biieiean 
ments, including Stock in Federal Reserve 





Bank, less Reserves ........ 15,514,6003.26 
Loans, Discounts and Advances, less Re- 
serves wk 6 es oe eR ee SS 147,189,353.92 
Banking Premises . . ...... . 5 861,628.45 
Other Real Estate . .......~. 12,546,836.29 
Interest and Earnings Accrued and Other 
Resources wi, £ ; 3,568 ,931.21 
Customers Liability on Acceptances and 
Letters of Credit Executed by this Bank . 255,567.00 
Total ye ie » & & 8 $348 412,330.19 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Notes . . . « $ 15,000,000.00 
(Subordinated to Deposits ond Other Liabilities) 
Capital Stock . . . . . 13,800,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits 3,226,574.65 


$ 32,020,574.05 


Reserve for Contingencies ce: ee 450,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. _ © «a 1 643,167.45 
DEPOSITS 
Demand ... . .. . $132,772,721.01 
Time . ... . . .  159,979,266.72 
Estates Trust Department 
(Preferred) .... . 13,463,095.10 
Corporate Trust De- 
partment (Preferred) . __ 6,487,476.76 
$312,702,559.59 
Other Liabilities . . . a ae 1,334,461.50 
Acceptances and Letters of rc redit Executed 
for Customers . . . . . . ... . 255,567.00 
Total . ...... $348 412,330.19 





MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
MEMBER CLEVELAND CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 














in writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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vault is provided with several coupon 
booths and two consultation rooms. 

The Commercial National Bank was 
organized in 1874, built and moved into 
its present twelve-story building in 1913, 
and has enjoyed many profitable years. It 
has never failed to pay semi-annual divi- 
dends. 

Since the remodeling of our banking 
room and the fact that we are placed in 
esc to render the utmost service, we 

ave been favored with a large amount of 
new business. 


M. T. WittiaMs, Assistant Cashier, 
Commercial National Bank, 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
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Regional Trust Conference 
Sirs: The 14th Pacific Coast and Rocky 


| Mountain States Regional Trust Con- 


ference will be held in San Francisco 
September 17-19 immediately preceding 
the 62nd Annual Convention of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. 

The conference is of special importance 


| this year because Merrel P. Callaway, 
| president of the Trust Division of the 
| American Bankers Association, has notified 


all trust institutions in the United States 
that except for an executive meeting, for 
the election of officers, there will be no 
other trust meeting during the A. B. A. 
Convention. The Regional Conference will 
be held under the Trust Division auspices. 

The Conference General Committee, 
headed by W. J. Kieferdorf, Vice-president 


| and Senior Trust Officer of the Bank of 


America N. T. & S. A., has declared it will 
bring a Midwinter Trust Conference to 
Western trust officers because so few of 


_them are privileged to attend the Mid- 


winter conference in New York. 

Speakers already definitely programmed 
are: Merryle Stanley Rukeyser, economist 
and financial writer; Blain B. Coles, First 
National Bank, Portland, Oregon; Robert- 
son Griswold, Maryland Trust Company, 
Baltimore, Maryland; H. N. Stronck, San 


| Francisco; A. Holt Roudebush, Mississippi 


Valley Trust Company, St. Louis, Missouri; 
Richard G. Stockton, Wachovia Bank & 
Trust Company, Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina; R. M. Alton, U. S. National 
Bank, Portland, Oregon; Walter L. Nossa- 
man, Security-First National Bank, Los 
Angeles, California; Ronald Ransom, mem- 
ber of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System; and Howard A. 
Judy of San Francisco, Regional Director 
of the Securities and Exchange Commission. 
CarL C. WAKEFIELD, 
San Francisco, California 
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The Census on Banking 


Sirs: I believe you will be interested in 


| the report on banking institutions in the 


Mountain States. This is the first of the 
releases on this phase of the 1935 Census 
of Business. 

During 1935 there were in operation in 
the 8 Mountain States 614 banks, employ- 
ing a total of 5,567 persons, with an 
aggregate pay roll during the year of more 
than $9,300,000. The 614 banks include 
39 in Arizona, 168 in Colorado, 68 in 
Idaho, 122 in Montana, 21 in Nevada, 44 
in New Mexico, 72 in Utah, and 60 in 
Wyoming. 

Of the 614 banks, 525 are unit banks 
and 89 are branch banks. There are no 
branch banks in the 3 states of Colorado, 
Montana, and Wyoming. Arizona has 


| 6 branch systems with 28 branches; Idaho 
| 5 systems with 32 branches, Nevada 2 
' systems with 9 branches; New Mexico 
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2 systems with 5 branches, and Utah 4 
systems with 15 branches. 
“Employment figures include both full- 
time and part-time employees who were 
on the pay roll at the end of 1935. Of the 
5,567 persons shown, 1,748 are executives 
and salaried officers and 3,819 are em- 
ployees. a) ; 

This would indicate a ratio of approxi- 
mately one executive for ac two other 
employees, a condition peculiar to the 
nature of the banking business. In the 
branch banking group, 22.8 per cent of all 
employees are classified as executives. In 
unit banks in the same area, executives 
constitute 33.1 per cent. 

If the number of employees reported, as 
of the close of the year, may be considered 
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Mountain States—Banking Institutions, 
1935—Census of Business 
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ARIZONA 39 492 $ 848,587 
Executives 119 371,566 
Other Employees aie 177,021 
CoLORADO 168 1,909 3,281,876 
Executives 522 1,479,782 
Other Employees 1,387 1,806,084 
IDAHO 88 607 837,970 
Executives 209 468,957 
Other Employees 398 369,013 
MONTANA 122 784 1,381,568 
Executives 322 814,570 
Other Employees 162 566,998 
NEVADA 21 148 242,271 
Executives 16 134,101 
Other Employees 102 108,170 
New MExIco 14 33 528,189 
Executives 127 302,345 
Other Employees 207 225,844 
UTAH 72 854 1,495,105 
Executives 223 643,814 
Other Employees 631 851,291 
WYOMING 60 139 726,969 
Executives 180 429,410 
Other Employees 259 297,559 
Mountain States 614 5,567 9,342,535 
Executives 1,748 4,640,555 
Other Employees 3,819 4,701,980 





representative of employment throughout 
the year the average annual salary paid to 
employees of all banks, including executives. 
was $1,678 for the states covered in this 
report. 

In unit banks the average salary, under 
the same assumption, was $1,700. The 
average salary for executives was $2,601, 
and $1,254 for other employees. In branch 
banks the average salary was $1,570; for 





executives, $3,036 and for other employees, 
$1,135. 

This is the first year that banking insti- 
tutions have been included in the Census 
of Business. 

Frep A. GOSNELL, | 

Chief Statistician, | 
Bureau of the Census, 
Department of Commerce, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 
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One Sound State 


Sirs: We are publishing a_ booklet, 
“One Sound State,” in the belief that the 
taxation and fiscal situation of the State 
of Nevada may be of particular interest. 

The information for the book, which was 








$60. 


brings you a year’s subscription to 


POOR’S 


Bank & Executives Manual 


with complete data on the securities of every listed corporation, 
more than 4,000 of them, also Analyses and Opinions on the most 
active .... all of this revised and brought up-to-date quarterly. 
The new July 1936 volume now being distributed. 


Full details mailed without obligation. 


POOR’S PUBLISHING COMPANY 
90 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 

















Voices 











for export 






More and more people are sending their voices over- 
seas. They do it to buy and to sell, to send and receive 
social greetings, to keep up contacts and friendships. 
In fact, the volume of overseas telephone messages 
was 13% greater in 1935 than in 1934. The extension 
of reliable telephone service into ever widening fields 
puts most of the civilized world within reach of your 


voice. It increases the value of your own telephone. 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 




















compiled by the Nevada State Journal, 
analyzes Nevada from a resident’s view- 
point, commenting on the state’s entire 
lack of income tax, inheritance tax, sales 
tax and tax on intangibles. An article, 
explaining the state’s balanced budget, 
opens the brochure. Other articles discuss 
climate, transportation, corporate advan- 
tages, sports, laws, and means of establish- 
ing residence. 

Possibly you may desire to refer to this 





unusual situation in your publication. 
C. F. WeEnrTE, President, 
First National Bank, 
Reno, Nevada 
o °¢ 
Bank Women’s Convention 
Sirs: We a your interest in 


our activities and will be grateful for what- 
ever space you may give the following 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 














HOW DOES THE 
1936 REVENUE ACT AFFECT 
THE NET YIELD FROM 
INVESTMENTS? 


The chart in this folder shows the net yield after 
payment of taxes under the 1936 Revenue Act, 
for various levels of income. Comparisons of net 
yield are given for taxable securities, those par- 
tially exempt, and those wholly exempt from 
Federal Income Taxes. 

It will be a convenience for banks to have 
this information available for individual inves- 
tors—and, there is a separate tabulation for 
corporations, including banks, trust companies 
and insurance companies. 


A copy will be sent upon request, without 
obligation. Write for Folder BC-86. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


CHICAGO, 201 South La Salle Stret + NEW YORK, 35 Wall Street 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


iene peeninaineiniaomnccnemnennensnneesnianente 
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information in your valued publication: 


Preparations for the fifteenth annual 
convention of the Association of Bank 
Women, which will be held in San Fran- 
cisco, September 18 to 22 inclusive, are 
rapidly nearing completion. 

Miss Susan B. Sturgis, assistant branch 
manager of the First National Bank of 
Boston, is president of this national 
organization which numbers members from 
practically every state in the union, includ- 
ing one from the Hawaiian Islands. Mem- 
bership is open to women holding executive 
positions in national, state and savingsbanks 
and trust companies. An analysis reveals 
some interesting information as to their 
versatility in a profession which for man, 
years had been sacred to men. There are 
presidents, vice-presidents, assistant vice- 
presidents, assistant secretaries and treas- 
urers, cashiers, trust officers, statisticians. 
directors, managers of branches and of 
various departments such as savings, col- 
lection, foreign exchange, transit, publicity. 
and women’s departments. 

Official headquarters will be at the 
Western Woman’s Club, which is centrally 
located and offers an ideal seiting for con- 
vention activity. 

In the past the conventions of the 
Association of Bank Women have been 
held in conjunction with those of the 
American Bankers Association, but this 
year their conferences are scheduled a few 
days in advance to give their members the 
opportunity of attending the sessions of 
both organizations. 

The entertainment committee with Miss 
Meta Mohr, manager of the school savings 
department of the Farmers and Merchants 
Savings Bank of Oakland, California, in 
charge is making ex- 
tensive plans for the 
entertainment of the 
delegates which will 
reflect the traditional 
hospitality of Cali- 
fornia. 

The climax of the 
convention will be the 
annual banquet on 
Tuesday evening 
September 21. The 
feature speaker will 
be Frederick P. Woell- 
ner, Ph.D., Associate 
Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of 
California, at Los 
Angeles. 


Guests of honor at 
the banquet will in- 
clude Hon. Frank F. 
Merriam, Governor 
of California, and 
Mrs. Merriam; Hon. 
Angelo Rossi, Mayor 
of San Francisco, and 
Mrs. Rossi; Howard 
Whipple, President of 
California Bankers’ 
Association, and Mrs. 


ANNE HOUSTOUN 
SADLER 





GRACE S. 


STOERMER 
others. 


In addition to the chairmen already 
named the following committee chairmen 
have been appointed by Miss Sturgis: 
Jennie Taylor, San Francisco; Bertha P. 


| Singer, Portland, Oregon; Mayme E 


Bonham, Riverside, California; Zillah M. 
Pirie, Ocean Park, California; Mary 
Berkeley Finke, New York City; Minnie 
Smith Atkisson, Los Angeles; Mina M. 
Bruere, New York City; A. Linda Camp- 
bell, Dorchester, Massachusetts; Laura F. 
Hull, Hartford, Connecticut. 
GRACE S. STOERMER, Chairman, 
General Convention Committee, 
The Association of Bank Women 
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School savings is ordinarily conducted at a finan- 
cial loss on the part of the bank depositories. 
—Report of the American Bankers Association. 


With the fall school term 
only a month away, now is 
a good time to tell about 
a bank that completely up- 
sets the widespread belief 
that school savings can be 
handled only at a loss 


by 
JAMES M. CUMBY 


Vice-president, Republic National Bank & Trust Coane 
Company, Dallas, Texas 








Students making deposits with their teacher on bank day at the Robert E. Lee School, Dallas 


SCHOOL SAVINGS 


jump over a bad gap. Yet it was 
during this period when our experi- 
ence with school savings, with school 


imp 1929 to 1936 was a big 


deposits climbing from $118,000 to 

fe $282,000 and with a loss being turned 

od into profit, seemed almost a “‘flight 
<r by the boot straps.” 


The scrapping of an old and costly 
method and the adoption of what has 
proved to be a new and profitable 
system not only popularized the school 
savings idea with students, teachers 
and school authorities to the extent 
of a substantial annual gain in deposits, 
but it brought a corresponding increase 
in bank profits. Sometimes referred 
to as the School Banker System, our 
plan is more properly a_ school-con- 
ducted or school-supervised system. 
Simplicity of operation has been its 
chief characteristic. Here is the story 
of its development and how it works: 





A school banker and his assistant replacing The month of . November, 1929, 
savings account records in the school safe found us untangling the inevitable 


loose ends incident to a sizable bank 
consolidation, and peering inquisitively 
into services with which we had had no 
previous familiarity. One industrious 
group of clerks proved to be the school 
savings crew, engaged in a full time 
effort to wipe out an accumulated 
work delinquency of some three or 
four weeks. We had heard of school 
savings but our information about it 
was vague and our experience ex- 
tremely limited. Our first interest 
therefore, became one of finding out 
what its operation involved; whether 
it earned a profit or sustained a loss; 
the number of clerks engaged; the 
cost of supplies; the cost of supervision; 
the amount of filing space required 
for records, and what it all meant to 
the bank. 

We asked many questions of the 
officers and employees who had been 
in contact with its operation, and who 
were in position to supply both facts 
and opinion. Some were openly 
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Forms and Records for School Savings 
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(— Sas SIGNATURE CARD 
Date | a. | Deposits | Balance | Received By een 
SCHOOL SAVINGS Seale 2 
SYSTEM 
Sehoo! 
a _ ee Transf d to Schoo! 
1930 - 1931 REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK & TRUST COMPANY, DALLAS: 
eens You are hereby authorized to permit withdrawals against this aeeount 
— my cosignature. 
¥ a ciel 
Signature of Parent or Guardian 
Student’s Signature Card 
Republic National Bank Form 561 
ad Trest Compan — SCHOOL SAVINGS 
a pany Witnorawar Ticker 
DALLAS 
Dallas, Texas, 13 
Received From: 
REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST Co. 
__DOLLARS $ 
System Booklet Student’s Pass Book Signarere 
KE y School 
~ TRACHER'S RECEIPT CARD 
REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST CO. “a Lonely camer cele tininieah 
REPUBLIC MATIONAL BANK AND TRUST CO. These are the forms used : 
™. . *. 
by the Republic National 
L Bank and Trust Company, covem filenipal j 
THIS CARD TO BE RECEIPTED BY SCHOOL s Dallas, Texas. 
= = : dent’s Withdrawal Tick 
mm Te - r Student’s Withdrawal Ticket 
5 
Bae $ - TRANSFER TICKET REPUBLIC NATIONAL BARK AND TRUST CO. 
"ei Looe s 1 ei, DO ees 
as 6 REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO. 
—_——— ——_——__— 5 cal 
ed LJ PRINCIPAL OF School: 
aca ath la The following School Account and Ledger herew: 
fee transferred from this School to hool above named. ae sa 
—- Name of Pupil 3 
Bask Balance 
— Make Transfer Tickets in triplicate: 
i ns i aeer: Mail white copy to other School. School 
PR AER a oH 5 Mail blue copy to Bank. 
deities Keep yellow copy for your files. By. z 
‘rinctpal 
When acknowledgment is received enter _ 
ae date here, 193. 
| ; . 
Teacher's Receipt Card List of Student Accounts 
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School Transfer Ticket 





In Account With 
Repu 





Te case of withdrawals give came 


le ease of traasier @ve came 


























563 ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF TRANSFER j 


Dallas, Texas. 
REPUBLIC ees ae & TRUST CO. 
a 


— 





PRINCIPAL OF School: 


We have received from above School the Ledger Card and Notice of Transfer of 
the following School Savings Account and have placed the account on our records. 


























SCHOOL SAVINGS SYSTEM 


POR HANK'S FILES 
A Sa 





sHOOL 








Signature of Principal 














School Signature Card 














Student Ledger Card 



























































































































































Name of Pupil 3 ~ DEPOSITED FOR CREDIT OF 
Rank Balance 
Make acknowledgment tickets in triplicate: os 
Mail white copy to other School. School wim 
Mail blue copy to Bank. REPUBLIC NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST CO., onus 
Keep yellow copy for your files. By. INSTRUCTIONS FOR SCHOOL BANKER 
Principal su IN DUPLICATE soT™ J 
Acknowledge same day transfer is received. — iD OUPLICATE WITH YOUR SANK DEPOSIT. THE OUPLICATE 
WRITE MAME OF TEACHER OPPOSITE AMOUNT RECEIVED 
193__ 
Name of Teacher Dollars | Cents 
Acknowledgment of Transfer 
4 
SCHOOL SAVINGS ‘ 
a a ; Da’ 
. [| | | | | List on Ledger Cards 
~ Checks ——"y S ret _Transfers Outstanding _ 
| | 
eet +t | mae } 4 
Bai | Ledger Cards Missing 
[tty 
2105 € eeeranaaan men 
ee) 2 a = = 
oie s sa 
onan a wi i i Total ea a 
Remarks Over a — — 
Short bo dl 
Bank Bal. Card Total - 
——j———— 
TOTAL 
School Banker’s Reconcilement 























School Deposit Ticket 
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opposed to its continuation, while 
others pointed out its advantages. 
Had not the number of active accounts 
increased to 11,000? Did this not 
represent a contact in several thousand 
homes? Moreover, was the value of a 
deposit of $100,000 to be disregarded? 
The answers to these questions were 
obvious. They were points worthy 
the most careful consideration. On 
the other hand there was the constant 
increase in the large quantity of 
records, already voluminous, resulting 
from some two to three thousand 
separate transactions per week. More 
and more deposits must be verified. 
More and more accounts must be set 
up and kept balanced. More and 
more clerical assistance must be fur- 
nished for these purposes. 


[N the end we concluded that the 

system bore suspicious earmarks of 
an expensive operation and called the 
auditing department onto the job for 
an analysis. Their report, which was 
furnished after six months’ study and 
observation, indicated that the sponsor- 
ship of school savings was costing us 
some $6,000 more per year than the 
value of the deposit. Furthermore, it 
was probable that the annual loss 
would be increased at the rate of 
about 50 cents for each new account 
secured. Frankly, we were astonished 
at the findings of the report. Then 
again came the prompt counter-argu- 
ment by advocates of the thrift idea, 
the fact that the great and far-reaching 
advertising value of such a sponsor- 
ship could not be overlooked —to say 
nothing of our implied responsibility 
to the public. These contentions had 
their proponents and opponents, but 
the controversy became one-sided so 
we determined to press our inquiry 
further, but elsewhere. 

Letters requesting a frank summary 
of experiences were directed to deposi- 


tory banks in several other cities. 
The replies received disclosed, in 
general, that a loss resulted from 


sponsorship. Some banks were in- 
clined to charge the loss to advertising 
operation; others assigned the cost to 
their public relations bill of expense; 
some simply opposed the idea of school 
savings, while still others were hopeful 
of the future contact value. One 
officer of a large institution confided 
that his bank was losing $15,000 per 
year, and since the system was growing 
it was probable .that costs would 
amount to more than $150,000 for the 
succeeding ten years. We did not 
recover immediately from the realiza- 
tion of such a possibility in our own 
bank. 

In fact, by school vacation time we 
had arrived at a decision to resign the 
sponsorship and so informed the repre- 
sentatives of the school board. As a 
practical matter, however, the aban- 
donment proved to be not so simple 
as that. Resultant complications in- 
cluded a vigorous protest on the part 
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of public-spiriled citizens who insisted 
that the development of practical 
measures for the teaching of thrift 
must inevitably be a part of our public 
school system, lest the American child 
begin life handicapped by ignorance 
of the value and use of money. It is 
true that without the combined co- 
operation of banks, school authorities 
and the citizenship, even to the 
sacrifice of money and time, hope for 
the future of thrift instruction must 
of a certainty be doomed. There was 
no doubt as to the preference of school 
authorities. They promptly offered to 
us their counsel for the development 
of a better, but less expensive, plan of 
operation. 

In the many conferences which fol- 
lowed the point was finally reached 
that the primary records be maintained 
at the schools instead of at the bank. 
This meant that the labor and clerical 
work for each individual school would 





A school supervisor accepts and verifies savings deposits as they are delivered by schoolroom 


messengers. 


She is assisted by the school banker and the assistant school banker 





The Boude Storey Junior High School, Dallas. 


This is one of the fifty-four schools in the Dallas School Savings System 
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be handled at the school and by school 
personnel. It meant further that 
instead of the bank’s maintaining the 
records of 11,000 accounts it would 
keep a record of only 54 accounts, or 
one account from each of the 54 schools 
involved. This idea became the 
nucleus of a new plan. From it has 
been developed the present method of 
school-supervised savings. 

With the liberal co-operation of the 
school authorities and the renewed 
interest on our part, the new scheme 
rapidly took shape and by the opening 
of school in September, 1930, the 
School-Supervised System of Savings 
was ready for inauguration. Being a 
complete departure from the methods 
previously used, it was necessary that 
the principals and those concerned 
should be thoroughly familiarized with 
the plan. A small handbook was 
printed which contained complete in- 
formation, together with the exact 
steps to be taken in accomplishing the 
switch-over. 

At a joint meeting of the princi- 
pals of the 54 schools in which the 
plan was to be inaugurated, a repre- 
sentative of the bank fully explained 
the procedure. He also outlined the 
duties of the school savings super- 
visor, school banker and _ assistant 
school banker, who were to be ap- 
pointed by the principals of each 
school. In most cases the responsi- 
’ bility of supervisor is assumed by the 
school clerk, whereas the school 
banker is a student selected for his 
academic standing, personality and 
appearance, and a member of the 
graduating class for that year. The 
qualifications of the assistant are 
similar, but he is a member of the 
grade immediately junior to the gradu- 
ating class. Since the assistant suc- 
ceeds to the position of banker the 
following year, it affords him two 
years of instruction so that the training 
of new assistants becomes automatic. 


T seemed a big order to draft at one 

time the services of 54 supervisors 
and 108 student bankers, and to 
supply the materials necessary for the 
adoption of an entirely new plan. 
The task was easily and quickly 
accomplished however, and the new 
scheme once set in motion has con- 
tinued to date with very little assist- 
ance from the depository bank, save 
the attention of a general supervisor 
from the bank who gives his time to 
the service of the system during the 
school year. 

Tuesday is bank day in Dallas. <A 
visitor to one of the schools, if he 
were on hand promptly at eight-thirty, 
might observe two bright and alert 
students busily distributing to each 
of the rooms a small canvas bag in 
which was contained a_ packet of 
three-inch by five-inch cards. These 
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are the ledger cards and are the 
records of each individual student’s 
account. The teacher will, during the 
next twenty minutes on the average, 
record on the ledger cards and in the 
pass books the deposits made by the 
students on-that morning. After all 
deposits are received the teacher will 
place the money in one compartment 
of the small canvas bag and place the 
ledger cards in the other compartment 
and dispatch the bag by messenger to 
the school banker who is located in 
the principal’s office, where the room 
deposits will be counted and receipted. 
Thereupon the school banker enters 
the amount upon the general deposit 
slip for his school and returns the 
ledger cards to his safe, where they will 
remain until the following week. After 
the deposits from all rooms have been 
received the school banker places the 
deposit slip and its duplicate, to- 
gether with all money, in a canvas 
bag, which in turn is delivered to the 
School Administration 
Building, centrally 
located. This concludes 
the duties of the school 
banker, whose time spent 
weekly in this capacity 
amounts to about forty- 
five minutes. The duty of 
the depository bank is 
then to verify the deposits 
of each of the fifty-four 
schools. This it does in 
about three hours and no 
further time is required 
by the bank except the 
paying of withdrawal 
tickets, which average 
about two per school per 
week. The foregoing em- 
braces the cycle of the 
average school savings 
week in Dallas. 


HE general supervisor 

isa person in the employ 
of the bank and is not to 
be confused with the 
school savings supervisor 
located at each school. 
The duties of the general 
supervisor are to maintain 
proper contact with the 
several schools and to 
audit their records periodi- 
cally. This he is able to 
do about once each six 
weeks. 

All forms are conspicu- 
ous by their simplicity 
and size, three inches by 
five inches. Instructions 
for use are plainly printed 
thereon. 

The school safes, one of 
which is furnished to each 
school, are unique for 
their size and interior con- 
struction and cost about 


$35 each. Outside dimensions are 
fourteen inches by fifteen inches by 
twenty-two inches and the inside is 
equipped with sliding three-inch by 
five-inch trays and a compartment. 
These safes are fireproof and the 
following inscription is painted on 
each door. “THIS SAFE CON- 
TAINS RECORDS ONLY, NO 
MONEY. THE COMBINATION 
IS ATTACHED TO THE KNOB.” 


(CAREFUL cost accounting records are 

kept and to the operation of the 
system is charged the salary of the 
general supervisor, the expense and 
maintenance of his automobile, ex- 
pense incurred in the computation o| 
interest, costs of supplies and the 
amortization of the cost of school 
safes. To expense is also charged 
overages and shortages, which have 
amounted to less than a $3 per month 
average. 


During the school year (See page 22) 





Withdrawals are handled in the savings department of the 
bank. General Supervisor of School Savings Fields, left, is well- 
wishing Miss Roan, a depositor, who has just made a withdrawal 
for her vacation. Atthe right is Vice-president Cumby, author 
of this article. The flags above are in commemoration of the 
Centennial of Texas’ Independence being celebrated this year 
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Chairman Jesse Jones at his desk in the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 





Harris & Ewing 


etire the PREFERRED? 


... In which Chairman Jesse Jones gives banks some points 


to consider when retiring stocks or notes held by the RFC 


HE Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration welcomes the growing 
movement by banks to retire the 
preferred stock and capital notes and 
debentures sold to it where they are in 
a position to do so safely, but at the 
same time it warns against undue 
haste in dissolving the ‘“‘partnership of 
government and banking” represented 
by RFC investment in bank capital. 
Where banks can obtain ample 
capital from local sources there is no 
need for the RFC to continue its stock 
interest, but on the other hand there 
is a danger that the action of several 
large banks in retiring RFC stock 
before it is due may start a stampede 
of other banks to do the same when 
many of them cannot do this without 
seriously impairing their capital struc- 
ture, in the opinion of Jesse H. Jones, 
chairman of the corporation. 


by 


HENRY D. RALPH 


Washington Correspondent, 
The Burroughs Clearing House 


Government investment in bank 
capital started in 1933 as a part of 
the recovery program when _ banks 
were unable to obtain sufficient pri- 
vate capital, and these investments are 
still continuing on a diminishing scale. 
Under the original plan the interest 
rate was to be reduced if the stock 
were retired within three years, and 
the first of these maturities was 
August 1 of this year. However, dur- 
ing the last few months a considerable 
number of banks, including some of 
the largest in the country, have repur- 


chased the RFC holdings in advance 
of maturity. Insofar as this is accom- 
plished by the substitution of private 
capital, the RFC welcomes this action, 
and the figures indicate that in general 
this is being done. 

At the peak of its activity, the cor- 
poration had invested $1,066,000,000 
in bank capital, and this has now been 


“reduced to $756,000,000, a reduction 


of about 25 per cent. During the 
same period the RFC estimates that 
privately owned capital in these same 
banks has increased 33 per cent. 
Chairman Jones, himself a banker 
of wide experience, believes that the 
proper ratio between bank capital 
and deposits is about one to seven or 
one to eight, and he does not want to 
see any bank fall below this ratio in 
an effort to retire the government’s 
investment. The whole purpose of 
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A few of the bank notices to stockholders announcing the retirement of RFC indebtedness 


the RFC program of buying into banks 
was to strengthen their capital struc- 
ture, and while it was an emergency 
operation there is still need for it as 
evidenced by the stock. purchase 
applications made to the corporation 
every month. In May of this year, 
for example, purchases of bank stock 
and capital notes were authorized 
for twelve banks to a total of $2,362,- 
500. 

“The best way for a bank to retire 
stock sold to the RFC,” Mr. Jones said 
in answer to a direct question, “is to 
follow the plan of retirement set forth 
in the regulations. That is, let it run 
off with the calendar by setting up a 
fund out of part of the earnings while 
leaving something for the common 
stockholders. But if a bank wants to 
get rid of its obligations to the govern- 
ment sooner, the best way is to sell 


new stock to the public. The use of 
convertible preferred stock for this 
purpose is a very good device.” 


"THE sale of convertible preferred 

was first used to retire RFC stock by 
the American Trust Company of San 
Francisco, which on March 2 of this 
year issued $7,500,000 of such stock to 
retire an equal amount of RFC pre- 
ferred stock. More recently a number 
of other banks have followed suit, 
while some have issued additional 
blocks of common stock, some have 
paid off the RFC out of earnings and 
surplus, and some have used a com- 
bination of methods. 

The important thing, Mr. Jones 
stressed to this correspondent, is that 
banks have an adequate capital struc- 
ture. 

‘“As I said at the beginning of this 





program,” Mr. Jones declared, ‘‘g 
weak banking system cannot support a 
distressed nation, but a strong banking 
system can help pull the country out 
of its difficulties. Banks must main- 
tain a proper ratio between capital 
and deposits and they must have 
ample capital if they are going to 
extend the credit which industry needs 
for full recovery. The RFC under- 
took to supply this capital when it 
was not available locally and it still 
stands ready to give this assistance. 
But if a bank can get all the private 
capital it needs, so much the better. 

“Our only concern is that banks 
don’t get excited about paying us off 
and try to do it faster than they ought 
to for their own safety. Just recently 
a bank in which we own $4,000,000 of 
stock wanted to retire $2,000,000, but 
after examining its condition I sug- 
gested that payment of only $1,000,000 
at this time would be better, and the 
bank officials agreed with me.” 


HE chairman scouted the fear that 

the government sought to get control 
of the nation’s banks by its purchases 
of stock, although he admitted that 
this feeling existed when the stock 
purchase plan was first inaugurated. 

*“We have used our voting power to 
interfere in bank management in only 
a few cases,” he said, “‘and that was 
largely as an experiment and to keep 
in touch with conditions. The only 
thing we were afraid of was that banks 
might make more of the questionable 
and poorly secured loans that caused 
them so much trouble when the depres- 
sion came on, but this condition has 
not existed during the past three years. 
It has never been necessary to exercise 
majority control over a bank to protect 
our investment; the election of a single 
director, which we did in a few in- 
stances, is sufficient to check any 
tendency other directors might have 
to follow unsound practices.” 

The history of RFC bank invest- 
ments goes back to March 9, 1933, 
five days after President Roosevelt 
took office, when every bank in the 
country was closed. On that day 
Congress rushed through the emer- 
gency banking act. Under Title III 
of that act, as perfected by acts ol 
March 24 and June 15, national banks 
were authorized to issue non-assess- 
able preferred stock bearing cumula- 
tive dividends limited to 6 per cent. 
At the same time the RFC was 
authorized to purchase such stock and 
similar stock in state banks where 
local laws permitted its issuance, and 
where state laws did not permit pre- 
ferred stock issuance the RFC could 
purchase capital notes or debentures 
and could also make loans secured by 
preferred stock. 

In spite of this early authorization, 
banks were slow to take advantage of 
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the opportunity to increase their 
capital. Mr. Jones and President 
Roosevelt addressed several appeals to 
the bankers of the nation to join with 
the government in a “‘limited dividend 
partnership” as part of the recovery 
program. Many bankers feared that 
sale of stock to the RFC would be 
taken as a confession of weakness and 
would undermine confidence in their 
institutions, while others were afraid 
that the government was seeking to 
get managerial control over all banks. 
Mr. Jones, however, managed to 
“sell” the idea on the argument that 
“ample bank capital obviously is the 
best and cheapest deposit insurance.” 
It was not until October, 1933, that 
the Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago became 
the first large bank to participate in 
the program, selling $50,000,000 of 
preferred stock to the RFC. A few 
days later the New York clearing 
house adopted a resolution endorsing 
the program and urging its members 
to take part. Several large banks 
did so as a gesture although not 
actually needing additional capital 


themselves. 
banks began obtaining RFC capital, 
other banks large and small through- 
out the country followed their lead, 
and before many months the RFC 
had obtained a “‘partnership”’ in some 
6,000 banks. 

The wisdom of this has been shown 
by events, for public confidence in 
banks was not undermined by their 
recourse to RFC capital, nor did the 
government use its stock ownership 
to dictate individual bank operating 
policy. On the contrary, the govern- 
ment capital has kept banks needing 
it in a sound position during a period 
when sufficient private capital would 
have been difficult or impossible to 
obtain, and the RFC is now gradually 
receding from its position as_ the 
private capital market improves. 

The plan for retirement of RFC 
stock, notes and debentures is officially 
set forth as follows: 


Preferred Stock 


“The charters (articles of associ- 
ation, etc.) of banks and trust com- 
panies in which the corporation owns 
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Status of the RFC Bank Investment Program 


The following statement, as of July 6, 1936, was prepared by the RFC especially 


“Total preferred stock and capital notes bought in 6,068 banks 
aggregate $1,044,937,053 (exclusive of loans on preferred stock). 

‘“‘When the investments were made these 6,068 banks had an 
aggregate sound capital (including guaranties), subordinate to RFC 
investments, of $1,776,226,571. The last examinations of these banks 
show that this locally owned capital has a sound value of $2,360,288,- 
166, an increase since our investment of $584,061,615, or 33 per cent. 

“The increase in national banks has been 66 per cent, in non- 
member state banks 63 per cent, and in member state banks 8 per cent. 
Ninety per cent in number of banks are paying their interest and 
dividends currently, and 92 per cent in amount.”’ 


Preferred Stock, Capital Notes and Debentures 


(Including loans secured by preferred stock) 


$859,507,839.00 


435,357,780.41 $1,294,865,619.41 


78,338,885.77 


32,014,500.00 110,353,385.77 


725,453,703.23 


340,562,300.00 1,066,016,003.23 


190,687,611.69 


118,412,825.00 309,100,436.69 


534,766,091.54 


222,149,475.00 756,915,566.54 





As soon as the big city 
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preferred stock provide that the follow- 
ing amounts shall be paid into the 
preferred stock retirement fund semi- 
annually on each February 1 and 
August 1: 

“1. An amount equal approximately 
to the savings resulting from the last 
revision in dividend rates. This sav- 
ings amounts to one-quarter of 1 per 
cent of the outstanding preferred stock 
for each semi-annual period from 
February 1, 1936, to February 1, 1940, 
and to one-half of 1 per cent for each 
semi-annual period thereafter. 

“2. An amount equal to 40 per 
cent of the net profits of the bank for 
the six months’ period ending on the 
preceding December 31 or June 30, 
as the case may be, remaining after 
the payment of preferred stock divi- 
dends and the amounts referred to 
in the preceding paragraph; subject 
to the provision, however, that the 
total amount paid during any one 
year need not exceed 5 per cent of the 
greatest aggregate amount of pre- 
ferred stock at any time outstanding. 
No payments are required to be made 
into the retirement fund except from 
net profits accruing after December 31, 
1935. 

“In addition to the required pay- 
ments the directors at any time may, 
to the extent permitted by law, make 
transfers from surplus or undivided 
profits to the retirement fund. 

“Irrespective of the amounts paid 
into the retirement fund, no retire- 
ment can be completed without the 
approval of the proper supervisory 
authority if such retirement would 
reduce the sound value of the remain- 
ing capital, surplus, and undivided 
profits below a specified amount, which 
is usually the sound value of the 
capital, surplus, and undivided profits 
existing upon the completion of the 
preferred stock purchase. 


Debentures 


“The requirements for the redemp- 
tion of debentures are the same as 
those for the retirement of preferred 
stock, except that it is ordinarily 
provided that no redemption can be 
completed without the approval of 
the proper supervisory authority un- 
less after the redemption the remaining 
sound capital, surplus, and undivided 


profits is at least one-seventh of the 
deposits. 


Capital Notes 


‘The provisions of the capital notes 
are ordinarily identical with the pro- 
visions of the debentures. However, 
the corporation has in a few instances 
issued capital notes payable in equal 
installments over a period of ten years 
or less, and in these instances no 
provision is made for a sinking fund.” 

The interest and dividend rates on 
preferred stock, capital (See page 22) 
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Plan for Small Banks 




















To THe Memaer ADDRESSED: 
FINAL PENSION PLAN BULLETIN 
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employment. 


banking institution by guaranteeing to * 
tirement. 





ANY 
larger 
years had some form of an old 

age retirement pension plan for their 


banks, particularly 


the 
institutions, have 


for 


employees. For a number of reasons, 
chief among these the difficulty of 
working out any such plan in a small 
bank, retirement pension plans are 
rare in the smaller institutions. 

When the Federal Social Security 
Act was passed, it brought sharply to 
the attention of bankers, bank em- 
ployees, and the general public the 
entire subject of old age retirement. 
We are not in this article concerned 
with the Social Security Act except as 
it affects or may affect bank pension 
plans. Its provisions respecting un- 
employment, crippled children, and 
so forth, in all of which we are very 
much interested, are not of course 
germane to our topic. We are, how- 
ever, very much concerned with this 
Act both as it may influence the work- 
ings of a privately initiated pension 
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s would result. 
A ee This is the third and 
final bulletin to be issued 
by the Committee on 
Pension Plan of the New 
Jersey Bankers Associ- 
ation in bringing to 
completion a thoroughly 
practical group pension 
plan for small banks. 
The bulletin was mailed 
just prior to the re- 
lease of this article for 
publication. Figures on 
the total number of New 
Jersey banks participat- 
ing in the plan will be 
published as soon as the 
information is available 


umber of banks are 


plan and also as it has awakened public 
opinion in this field. 

To bankers, or in fact any other 
employers, who have done any think- 
ing at all about the hazards of old 
age, it is obvious that some adequate 
provision should be made. All equip- 
ment, all machinery that enters into a 
business is depreciated or its cost 
amortized over a period of its useful 
career. Certainly the human beings — 
the motive power behind a growing 
institution —the brains — the experience 
—should have at least the same pro- 
vision made as that accorded inanimate 
machinery or equipment. 

It is not enough that this should be 
through the voluntary contribution of 
the bank to the old employee’s support, 
without legal commitment of any sort. 
After all, banks have failed —leaving 
their old employees who were depend- 
ent upon such gratuities entirely with- 
out provision. In other lines of busi- 
ness, the take-over of one corporation 


by 


JOHN L. WILLIAMSON 


Vice-president, The Trenton Banking Company, 


Trenton, New Jersey 


Wherein a group pension plan 
is worked out on a state-wide 
basis for banks of less than 
fifty officers and employees 


by another has been known to impair 
the rights of employees to pension, the 
impairment subsequently sustained by 
the courts. 
In brief, the pension must be made 
a legal obligation to the retired em- 
ployee, and it must be based upon 
assets so set up and so safeguarded 
that they will be both adequate and 
secure. It is conceivable that such 
requirements are met by the right 
kind of trust fund handling a pension 
set up under proper actuarial guidance. 
Unfortunately, the use of such trust 
funds in connection with retirement 
plans has not always proved satis- 
factory. Bankers are not actuaries. 
However well they handle the actual 
investment of the fund, there is no 
assurance that the accumulated fund 
will be sufficient to meet the liabilities 
that will emerge from the operation 
of the pension plan. Only frequent 
investigations by a competent actuary 
can determine the sufficiency, or other- 
wise, of the accumulated fund and i! 
the individual judgment of the actuary 
is at fault there is no backlog to make 
good his error, nor is there any such 
backlog to take care of any possible 
errors in judgment in the actual 
investment. A_ trust company is 
especially designed to safeguard as 
much as possible the investment of a 
specific fund but it cannot make any 
guarantees as to the principal or 
interest, nor can it be expected to 
assume risks dependent upon ile 


contingencies. 
Here we have very definite reasons 
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Members of the New Jersey Bankers Association working on the pension plan. Back row, left to right: Bernard A. Hilliard, President 
of City National Bank & Trust Company, Salem; George E. Diament, President, Cumberland National Bank, Bridgeton; Robert Souders, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Phillipsburg Trust Company, Phillipsburg; Robert E. Hansen, Secretary-Treasurer, Leonia Bank & Trust Company, 
Leonia; Wm. H. Franke, Secretary-Treasurer,Chancellor Trust Company, Irvington. Front row, left toright: Wm. J. Couse, Vice Chair- 
man, Pension Plan Committee and President, Asbury Park National Bank & Trust Company, Asbury Park; Garrett Denise, President, 
New Jersey Bankers Association, and President, Central National Bank, Freehold; John L. Williamson, Chairman, Pension Plan Committee, 
and Vice-president, The Trenton Banking Company, Trenton; Armit H. Coate, Secretary, New Jersey Bankers Association, Moorestown 


why a large, financially sound insur- 
ance company, with its large staff of 
investment experts and actuaries who 
are able to apply group rather than 
individual judgment, and with ample 
reserves built up over many years of 
operation, seems indicated as the best 
possible organization to assume the 
liability for the payment of pensions, 
leaving to the banks the payment of 
premiums as their sole responsibility. 
Similar reasoning influenced the bank 
with which I am connected to reinsure 
its pension plan with an insurance 
company some five years ago. 

The small bank runs up against a 
stone wall right at this point. Group 


retirement plans can be economically 
handled by the insurance companies 
only on groups of fifty or more em- 
ployees. The major companies there- 
fore decline, usually, to write such 
contracts involving smaller groups. 
Taking the rule-of-thumb method of 
figuring deposits by number of per- 
sonnel, it therefore approximates actu- 
ality to say that banks with deposit 
totals of less than $10,000,000 have 
difficulty in obtaining group retire- 
ment pension plans for their officers 
and employees. 

What of the Federal plan under the 
Social Security Act? Space limit for- 
bids attempting to outline here what 
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required a good many pages of small 
print in the Act itself. It is sufficient 
to point out that under the Act no 
income would be drawn by a retired 
employee until 1942, that the monthly 
income payable at that time would be 
tiny, and that for the employee who 
comes under the plan in his first year 
of employment and who serves at 
maximum salary from the age of 
twenty right up to retirement, the 
monthly pension—the very highest 
which can be attained by anyone 
under this Act—is some $85. There- 
fore, for practically 100 per cent of all 
bank employees and officers, the Social 
Security Act’s provisions are inade- 
quate to maintain a standard of living 
which even approaches what the 
individual has been accustomed to 
during his earning years. All this, 
mind you, is pointed out not as a 
criticism of the provisions of the 
Social Security Act, but rather to show 
that while it undoubtedly is as liberal 
as any general industrial Act can 
reasonably be, it still falls short of 
what the banks should and can do for 
their employees and officers. 

Whether any method will be worked 
out to exempt from the Federal contri- 
butions those employers and employees 
already using plans more liberal in 
provision than those set up by law, or 
whether it will be otherwise worked 
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oul on an equitable basis, is something 
which cannot at this time be deter- 
mined. However, it is worth pointing 
out that the standard retirement con- 
tracts written by the principal insur- 
ance companies in this field may 
provide that if overriding legislation 
of any sort comes in, the contracts 
may be modified to take account of 
such legislation. Thus, it will in any 
event be possible for a bank working 
under a group retirement contract to 
reduce within reasonable limitation 
its future participation under this 
contract by some amount to compen- 
sate for the contributions under the 
Social Security Act provision, leaving 
the bank and the employee in approxi- 
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mately the same position as if there 
were no legislation on the subject. 
Last year the New Jersey Bankers 
Association formed a pension commit- 
tee to study and develop a retirement 
plan for its member banks. As de- 
cided upon by tie committee, the 
objectives of this work were to provide: 
1. A practical method of pension for 
small banks unable to write their own 
contracts satisfactorily. 2. A plan 
that would be fair and equitable to 
all, and at the same time within cost 
limits reasonable for the average bank. 
3. Retirement benefits adequate to 
maintain a standard of living compara- 
ble to that during employment. 4. A 
plan that would reward officers and 





FIGURE I 


Schedule of Retirement Credits and Contributions 


Annual Rate of Retirement 








Estimate of Cost, in Dollars and Per Cent of Pay Roll 


Income for each completed Employee 
Annual Rate o Past year as contributor in Contributes 
Salary Service salary class Monthly 
$1,050.00 and less $ 9.00 $13.50 $2.70 
1,050.01 to $1,350.00 12.00 18.00 3.60 
1,350.01 to 1,650.00 15.00 22.00 4.50 
1,650.01 to 1,950.00 18.00 27.00 5.40 
1,950.01 to 2,250.00 21.00 31.50 © 6.30 
2,250.01 to 2,550.00 24.00 36.00 7.20 
2,550.01 to 2,850.00 27.00 40.50 8.10 
2,850.01 to 3,150.00 30.00 45.00 9.00 
3,150.01 to 3,450.00 33.00 49.50 9.90 
3,450.01 to 3,750.00 36.00 54.00 10.80 
3,750.01 to 4,050.00 39.00 58.50 11.70 
etc., to maximum of 
$9,750.01 or over 99.00 148.50 29.70 
Percentage of average 
of salary class 1% 14% 3*/;% 
FIGURE II 


First Year Monthly Employers First 











Number of Total Annual Contributions Year Cost as Per 
Employees Pay Roll Employee—Employers Cent of Pay Roll 
All New Jersey 
banks reporting 3,673 $7,970,800 21,646 26,066 3.92 
Banks with less 
than 50 employees 1,840 3,851,800 10,450 12,458 3.88 
Banks with 50 
employees or more 1,833 4,119,000 11,196 13,608 3.96 
FIGURE III 
Typical Cost Figures for Individual Institutions 
Past Service Future Service 
No. of Total Annual Cost Cost Total First 
Employees Pay Roll (Per Cent) (Per Cent) Year Premium 
15 $ 27,594 1.87 3.88 $ 1,586 
33 62,123 2.74 3.88 4,113 
5 10,980 3.61 3.88 822 
23 62,486 6.86 3.88 6,711 
195 486,900 5.42 3.96 45,671 
147 279,400 3.31 3.96 20,312 
75 140,800 1.93 3.96 8,293 
118 229,200 4.31 3.96 18,955 








employees for faithful services by 
guaranteeing them pensions for their 
further lifetime after retirement. 

A complete study of these possibili- 
ties, which the committee made, con- 
vinced us that the best way to attain 
an impartial, essentially sound, fully 
protected, and guaranteed plan was to 
obtain the services of some organiza- 
tion which had available all of the 
information and technical aid that 
was required in such a study. The 
committee decided that they would 
approach various insurance companies 
for such aid and assistance, which they 
very frankly admitted they required 
in full measure. One of the very large 
companies very graciously agreed to 
help the committee in its studies under 
certain conditions. This company 
maintains a consultation service whose 
purpose is to give advice to organiza- 
tions such as ours and to other em- 
ployers who are seriously considering 
the problem. We were fortunate in 
having at our command a company we 
could have the utmost confidence in. 
They agreed to help us in the study 
of this problem, provided that: 

1. We would confine ourselves 
strictly to the study of the situation 
and the formulation of a plan which 
would meet the largest number of 
requirements as we knew them. 

2. That the plan should in no way 
whatever run counter to the dictates 
of the Federal Social Security Bill 
which at the present time was law, 
but that the plan as evolved should be 
flexible enough to fit in with this 
Social Security Legislation or to aug- 
ment or supplement its provisions. 


‘THE first step was to send out a ques- 

tionnaire which was prepared with 
expert assistance from an actuary 
thoroughly conversant with pension 
procedure. Approximately 50 per cent 
of all New Jersey banks sent back the 
information requested, which included 
the number of employees, ages of 
employees, sex, length of service, total 
pay rolls, and so forth. (For brevity 
and convenience, “‘employees” as used 
in this article signifies ‘employees and 
officers.””) The institutions varied 
from the largest banks in the state 
down to some of the very smallest, and 
were probably close to a fair cross 
section of all the banks in the state. 

Next step was to turn this mass of 
undigested information over to the 
actuary, to organize it and make it 
mean something. The task took him 
a while, but eventually he emerged 
with some enlightening facts. He had 
taken all of these figures from the 
state’s banks, and from them had 
calculated the costs and benefits if 
all of these banks should enter a 
co-operative plan. It was understood, 


and in the committee’s report to the 
member banks it was clearly (See page 26) 
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Tacks of different colors and shapes are used to indicate different types of mortgage loans 


| Mapping the bank's 


MortTGAGE LOANS 


A huge map and tack system displays the extensive FHA mort- 
gage loan activity of the First-Central Trust of Akron, Ohio 


r AITLE II —the permanent part of 
the National Housing Act —has 
two distinct purposes. 

One is the construction of new homes. 

The other is the placing of mortgages 
on homes already in existence; re- 
financing present properties and, be- 
cause of the amortization feature and 
the longer and more definite period 
for the mortgage to run, making it 
easier for the property owner to pay 
off his indebtedness. 

It was hoped, of course, that 
thousands and hundreds of thousands 
of new homes would be built. But 
because you can’t help the fellow who 
already has a home until you do some- 
thing for the fellow who needs help 
with what he already owes on a hom 
there was considerable refinancing .o 
do first. In fact, at the First-Central 


An interview with 


PAUL E. BELCHER 


Secretary, First-Central Trust Company, 
Akron, Ohio 


Trust Company, Akron, two-thirds 
of the applications in 1934 and early 
1935 came from men’ owing money to 
life insurance companies, or to closed 
banks, or some other mortgage agency. 
Sometimes a mortgage was coming due 
and couldn’t be met unless through 
some new financing. 

Sometimes a man was able to re- 
finance an old debt and in so doing 
save himself some money, by making 
a good cash settlement. There were 
all kinds, Paul E. Belcher, secretary 
of the bank, explains. 


There’s a huge wall map of Akron 
in the mortgage loan department of 
the First-Central Trust Company. 
Look at it a few moments and you'll 
see how one FHA loan has brought 
about other FHA loans in the same 
neighborhood. The colored tacks form 
a ganglia of new home activity. 

Mr. Belcher turned a light switch 
and this wall map lighted up. It 
showed the familiar streets of Akron. 
a city built straddling a canal and 
sandwiched in between five hills. 

*“A red tack means a bank loan; a 
black tack means an FHA loan; and a 
yellow tack means a new construction 
loan,” he explained. ‘Triangular tacks 
mean loans under consideration. Round 
tacks mean completed loans. The 
system is very simple. 

“You can see how one borrower 
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Some of the homes in Akron, Ohio, on which the First-Central Trust Company has extended 
FHA mortgages. As of June 1, the bank had $1,019,750 in Title II loans 


tells another. Plenty of people never 
make use of a new idea until they see 
it worked out by someone else. Word- 
of-mouth advertising and the force of 
example have been big factors in the 
FHA. 

‘“Let’s sit down now and see the 
pictures of some of these houses.” 

He took a stack of thick cards and 
went through them one by one. On 
the front was a brief story of the 
property, the amount of the mortgage, 
the monthly payments, and some 
identifying information about the mort- 
gage-holder. On the back was a 
photograph of the house. 

They were all kinds. One was a 
home appraised today at $4,450 with 
a mortgage of only $1,900. The young 
fellow who is paying for it has been 
thrifty enough to have saved up 
$2,550 to pay down in cash. A 
pretty steady sort of fellow, you'd 
say. Surprisingly, he asked for a 
mortgage to run nineteen years and 
two months, and as this was one of the 
early ones the bank wrote, that’s what 
he got. That means his payments on 
principal and his interest are $12.89 
a month, which, with insurance and 
taxes, total $19.93 a month that he 
pays. Today the bank would ask 
him to pay off more rapidly: say, in 
ten or twelve years. 


Here’s a factory foreman earning 
$2,500 in salary and receiving yearly 
rents of $248 from properties he owns. 
He is buying a $6,400 house with a 
$3,700 mortgage which pays off in 
twelve years. 


ERE’S a new house, in the $15,000 

class. New building has been slow in 
Akron, but most of what there is is in 
the well-to-do homes. The homes 
that are now being financed with FHA 
loans are tasty and well built and a 
credit to the city. Important too 
are about 500 homes already built 
which were passed on to new owners 
or made easier for present owners 
to hang on to by means of FHA 
Title II. 

The First-Central Trust Company 
doesn’t attempt to sell an FHA mort- 
gage to everybody. 

For instance, dozens, yes hundreds, 
of Akron homes are already over- 
mortgaged. They are frozen. That 
means the mortgage is more than to- 
day’s conservative appraisal. There 
are only two or three things to doin a 
case like that: let the owner take 
his loss and sell the property for what 
it is worth, perhaps. Or let him hold 
it, if he is able. Or let him default 
some day and then the sheriff will 
take charge. But at any rate the 


bank can’t be interested in such a 
property. 

The bank doesn’t spend much time 
with folks who understand that the 
FHA is a sort of Santa Claus. For 
example, a workingman came in to 
talk about a small house, worth only 
$1,600 because of its poor location. It 
already carries a mortgage of $1,300. 
He wanted to borrow another $300 
and shingle the place completely. 
That would have left him no equity 
at all. Of course the answer he heard 
was no. 

Mr. Belcher, and likewise Messrs. 
Krumroy, Caskey, and Heller, who 
operate the mortgage loan depart- 
ment, turn down some requests merely 
because of the neighborhood. They 
know that in a city which shifts as 
much as Akron has and does, a $50,000 
home may be worth little or nothing 
if the nice neighborhood moves away 
from it. This has happened too fre- 
quently to be mere supposition. They 
judge a property almost more by the 
surroundings than they do by its 
construction. And they require a 
credit rating of the borrower, too. 
This is not, they feel, the place for 
misguided optimism. 

The procedure is simple. And 
standard. 

A would-be borrower tells his story. 
The bank will make an investigation 
of the mortgage free of charge. A 
representative of the mortgage loan 
department visits the neighborhood 
and makes a flash appraisal. Maybe 
he says the place is worth $8,000 and 
the borrower wants a mortgage for 
$5,600. So far, so good. The place 
and the neighborhood are definitely 
on the up and up. 

But twelve years is a long time, 
and the bank wants to know some- 
thing about this man to whom it is 
lending money. Has he any financial 
resources besides his salary? Has he 
told the truth about himself? The 
bank obtains a credit rating and places 
a couple of phone calls to verify his 
length of employment and the like. 
As for the house, it already has a brief 
story of the property and its own flash 
appraisal on a mimeographed form, 
but it asks something further about 
the title. 

It costs the bank about $30 to 
write an FHA mortgage, title search 
$12.50, appraisal $7.50, photograph 
$1.50, credit report $1, recording 
mortgage $3, possible extras $4. There 
is a further charge of $3 per $1,000 
to the FHA, with a minimum charge 
of $10. This $10 or so is usually paid 
in cash; some or all of the bank’s $30 
may be taken out of the proceeds of 
the loan. 

The bank sends out another ap- 
praiser with a photographer. They 
take two shots, one of the house and 
one of the neighborhood. Usually 
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they make detailed blue prints, room 
by room. 

The bank then submits the com- 
pleted application to FHA district 
headquarters in Cleveland, to make 
sure that the risk will be accepted for 
insurance under the National Housing 
Act before going further. This might 
seem a needless precaution, but it 
costs nothing to play safe. And 
Cleveland is only thirty-five miles 
from the bank’s door. 

There were a few cases where the 
FHA did not accept the risk. One 
was interesting. The FHA had a 
technical requirement at that time as 
to the per cent of window space 
required in a house. The owner was 
required to build another window in 
his living room if he wished to qualify 
for an FHA loan. He refused, not un- 
reasonably. Fortunately, the bank 
regarded this loan so favorably that 
it financed the deal itself. And the 
FHA, to climax the story, has since 
withdrawn that requirement as to 
windows. 


There are some FHA requirements 
which even yet form a hurdle, how- 
ever. A house with-a septic tank is 
under suspicion. The septic tank 
must be 30 feet from the house and 
30 feet from the well. That’s all 
right, of course. But there should be 
an overflow pipe of 300 feet from the 
septic tank to a stone sump. Think 
of 300 feet! Many lots are not that 
deep. On a farm, even with plenty of 
land, imagine digging a trench 300 
feet long and deep enough to cheat 
the frost. Imagine how successful you 
would be in persuading a farmer, whose 
septic tank works perfectly and whose 
well is pure, to dig a 300-foot overflow 
line before he gets his money. You 
know in advance what any farmer 
would say. 


BUT despite an occasional wrinkling 
of the brows over government regu- 


lation, this bank has little but enthusi- 


asm for FHA and its workers. It 
believes in taking hold of a new idea 
if it’s sound and making the most of it. 
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The successes and the advantages of 
following such a policy make the 
occasional inconveniences quite unim- 
portant. 

You note, in talking with this bank, 
that they don’t go the limit as to 
length of time for a mortgage to run. 
Where the National Housing Act 
permits twenty years, the First-Central 
Trust Company tactfully suggests 
ten or twelve years. 

‘“‘Here’s why,” says Mr. Belcher. 
“You may say that the difference 
between a twelve-year loan and a 
fifteen-year loan is only three years. 
But actually it’s more. It takes eight 
years for a mortgage to begin to 
reduce very much, because the interest 
charges at first are on a large amount 
of principal. But from the eighth to 
the tenth year, a twelve-year mortgage 
is whittled down considerably, while 
a fifteen-year mortgage is only about 
half paid off. So at the end of ten 
years a twelve-year mortgage is very 
small, while a fifteen-year mortgage still 
has five good years to run. (See page 23) 








WHAT'S VWew IN BOOKLETS? 


They’re listed below, carefully selected by the editors, as being of the most 
value to bank officers in keeping posted. They are all published by nationally- 
known institutions, and offered without charge on request on your letterhead. 








Quarterly Forecast of the Bond Market—A timely 
forecast that takes into consideration the current factors of 
money rates, the condition of business, drought damage, 
and the effect of the new tax law on the bond market. It 
covers the outlook for general market bonds with particular 
reference to utilities, rails, and industrials. 


Investment Restrictions in Wills Which Defeat the 
Maker’s Purpose—A leaflet prepared and issued by the 
Chemical Bank & Trust Company, New York City, for 
customers but of equal interest to other banks. It notes that 
the current scarcity of suitable investments for trusts has 
created a serious problem, and suggests that the owner of 
property ought not to shackle his executor by failing to grant 
adequate powers to cope with this and other problems. 

At What Level of Income Does it Pay to Buy Bonds 
Wholly or Partially Exempt from Federal Income Taxes 
under the 1936 Revenue Act?—This is a chart prepared 
to disclose quickly the answer for various levels of income, 
and for the three important investment classifications, tax- 
able securities, those partially exempt, and those wholly 
exempt from federal income taxes. The figures apply to 
individual investors, with a separate tabulation for corpora- 
tions, banks, trust companies, and insurance companies. 

The Traffic in Stolen Stamps—A 32-page booklet 
prepared in the nature of a survey on such phases of the 
subject as the methods employed, the extent of the traffic, 
the market for stolen stamps, and mailing department pro- 
cedure. It is illustrated with a number of specially prepared 


sr  Bouklets Seilt Awitabbe 


A Guide to Better Paper Buying—This new booklet 
deals with three different kinds of writing paper: bond, 
ledger paper, and onion skin. It records the characteristics 
of each, and gives the uses and qualities to look for in an 
interesting, illustrated 24-page booklet. 


How to Build a Trust Department Mailing List— 
Here is a booklet that details the steps to be taken by the 


bank or trust company in compiling a list of proper prospects 
for trust service. The booklet also describes an effective 
method for obtaining inquiries and appointments from 
prospects. 

Outstanding Filing Developments—This well-edited, 
illustrated, 28-page booklet carries the reader through the 
improvements and refinements of recent years in the filing 
operation. It presents numerous points and plans for bring- 
ing greater efficiency to the bank’s filing system. 

Life Insurance as Collateral—Here is an authentic 
discussion of the legal problems involved in the assignment 
of life insurance policies to banks and other creditors as 
security, with suggestions as to the proper methods of effect- 
ing such transfer. It was prepared by counsel of a prominent 
life insurance company. Thirty-two pages. 


Investment Service Releases 


Investment Bonds—A current analysis and forecast of 
the bond market by an impartial financial service. This 
includes some 150 bonds divided into two groups; investment 
bonds, and business men’s investment bonds. It also includes 
a statistical summary and recommendations. Eight pages. 


Where Are You Looking for Larger Bank Earn- 
ings?—An interesting account of the bond supervisory 
service for banks extended by one of the largest investment 
and statistical organizations. Sixteen pages. 

Should Business Men Buy Stocks? —This is the twenty- 
first edition of a booklet prepared by a well-known statistical 
organization. Through previous editions, it has been read 
by thousands. It stresses especially the holding of stocks for 
the long swings of the economic cycle. Twenty pages and cover. 

What Stocks Do Experts Favor?—This is a special 
summary of the recent recommendations of leading financial 
authorities. It includes stocks considered to have good 
possibilities over the balance of the year, with buying ranges 
on each issue and the number of times each stock has been 
recommended in the past month. 


Address, The Editor, The Burroughs Clearing House 


SECOND BOULEVARD AND BURROUGHS AVENUE 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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President of the ABA 


San FRANCISCO 


Above, a waterfront view of the business district. 


A Cordial Invitation to All Bankers 


by 
ROBERT V. FLEMING 


President, American Bankers Association 


ORTY-FOUR years ago the 
JH Atmesican Bankers Association met 

for the first time in San Francisco. 
This was the association’s 18th annual 
convention held on September 7 and 
8, 1892. The printed proceedings 
of that convention lists 195 delegates 
and guests in attendance. The secre- 
tary of the association, in his report, 
“pointed with pride’ to a membership 
of 1,985 banks. 

The American Bankers Association 
which will meet in San Francisco this 
fall for its 62nd annual convention 
is a greatly different organization 
than the one which met there for its 
1892 convention. Instead of 1,985 
member banks there are now more 
than 12,000 banks representing over 
90 per cent of the banking resources of 
the United States. Instead of 195 
registered delegates and guests there 
will be several thousand. 

The last time the American Bankers 
Association annual convention was 
held in San Francisco was in 1929. 
More than 4,500 bankers and guests 
from every state in the Union were 
registered. 

Bankers all over the country are 
showing a live interest in the San 
Francisco convention this year and 
when September comes we expect 


several thousand to converge at the 
Golden Gate for our 1936. sessions. 
There are several reasons why I 
anticipate a large attendance for our 
convention this year. 

In the first place, bankers are con- 
fronted with more problems national 
in scope than ever before. Many of 
these are legislative in character and 
many are natural outgrowths of regu- 
lations of the Federal Reserve Board 
and the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. In coping with national 
problems national co-operation among 
bankers is essential. I believe the 
American Bankers Association, and its 
annual convention, is the natural 
medium for further development of 
such country-wide co-operation. 

Another reason for my optimism as 
to attendance is based on the success 
of our Regional Conferences on Bank- 
ing Service which we held this year in 
Philadelphia, Memphis and Chicago. 
More than four thousand bankers 
from forty states attended these ses- 
sions. If these conferences can be 
taken as any indication, I believe the 
San Francisco convention will not 
only be well attended but will carry 
forward the earnestness and serious 
spirit of these regional gatherings. 

In addition, the (See page 24) 
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He NF 


The city is located on a peninsula, and is three-quarters surrounded by water 


(CONVENTION 


What to Expect at San Francisco 


by 
FRED B. BARTON 


Correspondent, The Burroughs Clearing House 


conventions are always interest- 

ing, always colorful. This year 
when again the convention meets in 
San Francisco, the several thousand 
bankers present will have much to 
talk about, much to see. 

Theirs has been a year of excellent 
work by their association officers. 
When President Robert V. Fleming 
took office last fall he announced a 
program of public education. He 
and his associates have made good. 
Many important talks have been 
given. Countless miles have been 
traveled. Keynotes have been sounded 
that will furnish the backbone for an 
interesting and profitable program 
now. 

The accompanying personal state- 
ment by President Fleming to’ readers 
of The Burroughs Clearing House gives 
a clue to this convention. It also 
sounds the note of welcome. Those 
who attend will have a memorable 
time. 

Although the spotlight rests chiefly 
on the American Bankers Association, 
which is the largest organization and 
which meets from September 21 to 24, 
many will similarly be interested in the 
two parallel organizations which by 
tradition select the same convention 


Ao CAN Bankers Association 


city each year. The National Associ- 
ation of Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers have chosen the same dates. 
The Association of Bank Women, 
taking advantage of lowered railroad 
rates to call together a record turnout, 
names September 18 to 22 for its 
meetings, with the possibility that 
some will stay at least one day longer. 

Meanwhile, the trust officers of the 
far west are holding convention in 
San Francisco just ahead of the A. B. 
A. sessions. And in Los Angeles the 
Clearing House Association is issuing 
an invitation to American Bankers 
Association members to stop off at 
Los Angeles and visit the motion 
picture studios, either coming or going. 

Whether a man drives, flies, takes 
the train or travels by boat through 
the Panama Canal, there will be 
abundant reason for visiting San 
Francisco during the third week of 
September 1936. 


* * * * * 


San Francisco, a city almost sur- 
rounded by water, is no stranger to 
American Bankers Association folk. 
In 1929 nearly 6,000 bankers attended 
the convention there. But even those 
who came in 1929 will find much that is 
new today. 





A Japanese tea garden in San Francisco's 
Golden Gate Park 


PRs lis ag 





Golf, San Francisco Bay, and the Golden 
Gate in one picture 


The city of San Francisco is enjoying 
prosperity. Her 1,100 public school 
teachers have been restored to the 
salary rate they enjoyed before the 
cut of 1930. A $52,000,000 subway 
system is being planned. New build- 
ings are on the way. The air of the 
city is cheerful and busy. 

Shipping is doing well. Almost any 
time during the twenty-four hours you 
can see a boat warping in to one of the 
forty-nine piers along the Embar- 
cadero. 

And then of course there’s the 
bridges. There are two of them, and 
they are immense and about 85 per 
cent completed. To understand their 
location and their usefulness, get this 
brief picture of San Francisco’s 
geography. 

The city is located on a peninsula. 
The north tip focuses down to a point 
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SUSAN B. STURGIS, President, The Association 
of Bank Women 


at Lhe Presidio, a Government reserva- 
tion, which is the south end of the 
Golden Gate, or entrance to the 
harbor. This gap is now being spanned 
by the Golden Gate Bridge, a spectacu- 
lar affair with a center span of eight- 
tenths of a mile which hangs 220 feet 
above the seven-miles-an-hour tides 
which flow in and out of the entrance 
to San Francisco Bay. 

This bridge—largest and most 
magnificent suspension bridge ever 
conceived by man, a $35,000,000 struc- 
ture planted in the open sea and bear- 
ing on one of its 746-foot towers a light- 
. house — will form a link in Route 101, 
the Pacific highway from Seattle and 
Portland on the north to Los Angeles 
and San Diego and lower California 
on the south. It will be open for 
traffic early in 1937. 

San Francisco meanwhile is being 
lied to the mainland by a huge L- 
shaped bridge which is costing approxi- 
mately $77,000,000, financed in part 
by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration and in part from a loan from 
California’s state gas tax fund. This 
loan must be repaid from tolls before 
the bridge can be made free to the 
public. 

It is a huge affair, the bridge proper 
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EVAN M. JOHNSON, President, The National 
Association of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers 


being four and one-half miles long with 
another four miles for approaches in 
San Francisco and Oakland. It will be 
a double-deck structure with six lanes 
of automobile traffic on the upper deck 
and three lanes of trucks plus two 
interurban tracks on the lower deck. 
Bankers who have seen trolley tracks 
in their home cities torn up and 
scrapped will pause at finding that 
some $15,600,000 is being expended 
for interurban car installation on this 
bridge. 


STOPPING at nothing, this bridge 

plows through Yerba Buena Island, 
and a double-deck tunnel 76 feet 
wide and 58 feet high and 540 feet 
long has been carved through this 
island —the largest bore tunnel in the 
world. Adjoining this island a mere 
19,000,000 cubic yards of sand are 
being pumped up out of the bay to 
form a 430-acre site for the Golden 
Gate International Exposition in 1939, 
already approved by Congress. The 
site will later become a permanent 
airdrome. 

The San Francisco-Oakland Bay 
Bridge will make San Francisco the 
western terminus of the Lincoln High- 
way (U. S. 40) and the Victory High- 


way (U. S. 30). It was started on 
July 9, 1933, and the first automobile 
is expected to pass over its clean white 
concrete on November 12, 1936 —or 
sooner. You will hear much of the 
trainloads of materials which went 
into its fabrication, of the depth of its 
supports 235 feet below the surface of 
the harbor, of its originality and its 
gracefulness and its daring. Gentle- 
men, I hand you San Francisco’s 
bridges. 

But you won’t need to wait until 
the bridges open to find sights worth 
seeing. Fifteen ferryboat lines lead 
to all sorts of tours. Want universi- 
ties? It’s nine miles to the University 
of California, located in Berkeley 
Hills; it boasts the largest enrollment 
of any university in this country. 
It’s thirty miles south to Stanford 
University, called the Harvard of the 
West. Want scenery? It’s not far to 
the redwood forests, to geysers, to 
apricot orchards, to cities and spots 
you have long heard of and often envied. 

Do you want sports? There are a 
score of good golf courses to choose 
from, including four public courses. 
There is night golfing, under flood 


lights. You will find horseback riding 
reasonable, and if you’re traveling 


light, you can rent riding togs along 
with the horse. 

Want to swim? The whole Pacific 
awaits you. Or if you prefer your salt 
water warmed, there is the immense 
Fleishhacker pool, 1,000 feet long and 
containing 6,000,000 gallons of warm 
sea water. There is a shallow pool for 
children nearby and several indoor 
pools. The Sutro Baths are some- 
thing to see and enjoy. 

You can rent a fishing boat or even 
a yacht for a day or a week. Deep-sea 
fishing cruises start any day. Sea 
bass and salmon right in the Bay 
await your call. 

Then there’s tennis for the hardy, 
and hiking for the restless,and motoring 
for those who want to see all they can 
ina short time. Meanwhile (See page 24) 








A full, 


The F.A.A. Convention at Nashville, Tennessee 


September 14 to 16 


up-to-the-minute program is 


by President Robert W. Sparks, General 





ROBERT W. SPARKS, 
President, Financial Adver- 
tisers Association 











expected by officers to result in a record 
attendance at the twenty-first annual con- 
vention of the F. A. A. 

Officers of the association are fully aware 
of the need that exists today not only for 
more effective public relations work on the 
human side of finance but also for brass-tack, 
business-getting bank advertising. These 
needs are the basis of the program planned 


Convention Chairman Thomas J. Kiphart, 
and Executive Secretary Preston E. Reed. 

The convention city is Nashville, noted 
for its Southern hospitality and its historic 
background. All bank public relations men 
are cordially invited. 

For information write Preston E. Reed, 
Executive Secretary, Financial Advertisers 
Association, 231 South La Salle Street, Chicago. 
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Court DEcIsIons ... 


Using the deceased depositor’s account as a set-off .. . A definition 
of trustee responsibility ... Where deposits are fraudulent. ..The ad- 
vantage of sealed instruments . . . Responsibility for dishonor notices 


Deceased Depositor 


When a depositor dies, may the bank 
apply his balance to the payment of 
his indebtedness to the bank, or must 
the deposit balance be paid over in full 
to the executor of the depositor’s estate? 

That was the question before the 
Delaware courts recently. An insol- 
vent depositor died owing the bank 
$200 on a note. His balance was 
$139.45, which the bank applied to 
the $200 debt. A probated claim for 
$60.55 was then forwarded by the 
bank to the executrix of the deposi- 
tor’s estate. The executrix in turn 
sued the bank for the full deposit 
balance of $200. 

Apparently the court felt that the 
death of the depositor did not defeat 
the bank’s right to set off the «ebt 
against the deposit, for it decided -hat 
as “mutual debts” and “‘mutual cre:its” 
existed between the bank and the 
deceased depositor, they could be set 
off against each other. 

The court also cited a number of 
authorities to the effect that, upon a 
depositor’s insolvency, a bank has the 
right to apply his deposit balance to 
the payment of a note not yet due. 

Reed vs. Central National Bank, 184 
Atlantic Reporter, 772.) 


Trustee Responsibility 


Here are rules for the guidance and 


by 


CHARLES R. 
ROSENBERG, JR. 


Member of the Bar of Pennsylvania and of the 
District of Columbia 


responsibility of trustees as laid down 
in a recent New York case: 

“A trustee is called upon to use 
such prudence and diligence in the 
care and management of a _ trust 
estate as prudent men would employ 
in their own affairs.” 

“Before liability for a surcharge 
can be predicated against a trustee, 
the burden is upon the objectant to 
show negligence.” 

“It is the responsibility of a trustee 
to exercise his own judgment as to the 
proper time to dispose of securities, 
and an exercise of erroneous but honest 
judgment that may result in loss due 
to unforeseen circumstances, does not 
make the trustee liable. A trustee is 
not to be penalized for past or present 
economic conditions.” (City Bank 
Farmers Trust Co. vs. Bennett, 287 
New York Supplement, 784.) 


Fraudulent Deposit 


A bank was notified that the funds 
on deposit in the account of a certain 
depositor had been obtained by fraud 


and actually belonged to the persons 
giving the notice. These persons 
requested the bank that the deposit 
be withheld for their benefit. There- 
after the bank honored the depositor’s 
check for the money. 

At suit it was claimed that the 
bank was liable to the true owners of 
the fund because it had paid out the 
money after notice of their claim. 
Deciding this question in favor of the 
bank, the court said: 

“Deposits in the bank create be- 
tween it and the depositor the relation 
of debtor and creditor. So, where a 
bank receives money from a _ person 
and gives him credit therefor, it is in 
duty bound to honor his checks to the 
amount of such deposit, and it cannot 
refuse to honor his checks or drafts 
against the fund on the ground that 
the money deposited belongs to some 
other person, or that the title of the 
depositor to the money is defective. 
These are matters in which the bank 
is not interested or concerned unless 
the third party who claims to own 
the fund shall proceed to enforce his 
rights.” 

Discussing the question of prompt- 
ness in such situations, the court 
continued: 

“Anyone claiming money deposited 
in a bank to the credit of another 
ought to be required to exercise the 
same diligence in taking legal steps to 
to assert his claim that (See page 29) 
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(From page 8) the bank keeps no 
records except the amount on balance 
of each school and the signatures 
of the school principals or their 
supervisors. Withdrawal tickets are 
prepared at the schools and counter- 
signed by the principal or his super- 
visor and thereafter cashed at the 
bank, with no further inquiry on the 
part of the bank. No losses have 
been incurred through forgeries, altera- 
tions or misunderstandings. During 
the summer vacation all records are 
removed to the bank where with- 
drawal signatures are verified and 
honored. While these records are at 
the bank during the summer season 
interest is calculated and added to 
each individual ledger card and at the 
opening of school the following year a 


(From page 11) notes and debentures and 
loans secured by preferred stock origi- 
nally were fixed at 6 per cent. 

On July 1, 1933, the rates were 
reduced to 5 per cent, effective from 
the date of disbursement, with a 
provision that the rate on preferred 
stock, capital notes and debentures 
would be 4 per cent if retired within 
three years from the date of issue. 

Effective April 1, 1934, the interest 
and dividend rates were reduced to 
4 per cent. 

Effective February 1, 1935, the 
rates on preferred stock, capital notes 
and debentures were reduced to 3% 
per cent for five years, that is, to 
February 1, 1940. 

Effective November 10, 1935, the 
interest rates on loans secured by 
preferred stock was reduced to 3% per 
cent until February 1, 1940. 


HE RFC declined to make public 

a complete list of banks which have 
retired their obligations to the cor- 
poration, but the trend is illustrated 
by announcements to the press made 
by many banks when they took this 
action. The work of the American 
Trust of San Francisco, one of the 
pioneers in issuing convertible pre- 
lerred for this purpose last March has 
already been mentioned. The Con- 
tinental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago, the first 
large bank to sell stock to the RFC, 
has retired $5,000,000 of its $50,000,- 
000, although only $2,875,000 was due 
on August 1. The larger amount was 
retired as a result of continuing satis- 
factory earnings. At the same time 
the Continental board also directed 
that $5,000,000 par value of new 
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School Savings 


corresponding interest entry is made 
on the pass book of the depositor. 


AN annual award of various trophies 

fosters a competitive spirit between 
the schools and has been partially 
responsible for the increasing intensity 
of interest which promises to bring 
the aggregate balances to $350,000 
by the end of another year. The vast 
number of accounts which have joined 
the ranks of consistent depositors 
include several hundred accounts of 
school teachers, who use this method 
of savings for vacation purposes and 
otherwise. 

As mentioned before, the procedure 
followed in Dallas is generally referred 
to as the School Banker System, but 
we at the Republic National Bank and 


Retire the Preferred 


common shares be issued and dis- 
tributed pro rata to common share- 
holders as a stock dividend amounting 
to 20 per cent of the then present total 
common stock outstanding. 

The First National Bank of Chicago 
paid off its entire remaining obligation 
to the RFC on July 2 by retiring 
$15,000,000 of preferred stock. To 
do this it issued an additional $5,000,- 
000 of common stock. By selling this 
additional 50,000 shares at $200 a 
share the bank provided an additional 
$5,000,000 capital stock and added 
$5,000,000 to surplus. The bank also 
transferred $5,000,000 from its internal 
reserves. 

President Edward E. Brown of the 
First also wrote a letter to Chairman 
Jones, which Mr. Jones released as 
being typical of many he is receiving. 
In the letter Mr. Brown stated: “On 
the conclusion of this program I want 
to express my appreciation and that 
of all the directors and officers of the 
bank for the uniformly helpful and 
courteous attitude which not only 
you, but everyone connected with the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
have always shown towards this bank. 
As I wrote before, I believe the present 
strength of the bank is due in con- 
siderable part to the fact that in 1934 
it took preferred stock. I am glad 
that circumstances have now made it 
possible to retire this stock and still 
leave this bank in an even stronger 
capital position than it was after we 
first took the $25,000,000 of preferred 
stock.” 

What brought the retirement move- 
ment into national attention was the 
almost simultaneous action in June 
of three large New York City banks 


Trust Company like to think of it as 
the Cauthorn Plan. It was Mr. E. B. 
Cauthorn, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools, whose faith in the wisdom 
of thrift teaching remained steadfast 
in the face of adverse opinion and open 
opposition. His counsel, foresight 
and unwavering interest has_ been 
mainly responsible for six years of 
successful operation of the plan. In 
the meanwhile he has not been un- 
mindful of the fact that a _ thrift 
system should in the first instance be 
thrifty in the utilization of the time 
of the principals, teachers and stu- 
dents. His optimistic encouragement 
was ever present when the need was 
greatest, and we almost forgot to 
mention that we, too, have long since 
caught the spirit of his enthusiasm. 


? 


in arranging to retire all of their RFC 
stock, the National City Bank and 
Chase National Bank with $50,000,000 
each, and the Manufacturers Trust 
Company with $25,000,000. Both 
the first two retired all their $50,000,- 
000 of preferred stock, practically all 
of which was owned by the RFC, 
without issuing any additional stock, 
payment being made out of earnings, 
recovered assets, and accumulations 
in the stock retirement funds. The 
Manufacturers Trust redeemed its 
$25,000,000 of capital notes by issuing 
a like amount of convertible preferred 
stock to stockholders the issue being 
underwritten by the RFC without fee. 

Among the smaller banks retiring 
RFC stock in advance of schedule, an 
example is the Peoples National Bank 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., a bank less 
than three years old. When this bank 
was organized, its capital consisted of 
$500,000 of preferred stock owned by 
the RFC, $400,000 of common stock, 
and $100,000 surplus. Early this 
year it retired $25,000 of the RFC 
stock and made a similar retirement 
on August 1. 


ANOTHER example is the National 

Builders Bank of Chicago, which 
arranged to retire $125,000, half of 
its RFC stock, at the same time dis- 
tributing a like amount of common 
stock as a 50 per cent stock dividend 
on its common. A similar method 


was used by the Security National 
Bank of Greensboro, N. C., in calling 
$30,000 of its preferred stock and 
issuing a like amount of additional 
common as a dividend, thus retiring 
a total of $150,000 of its original 
The Peoples 


$300,000 of preferred. 














National Bank of Brooklyn recently 
was able to retire $50,000 of its 
$300,000 of preferred stock out of 
earnings and recoveries and still main- 
tain a ratio of capital to deposits of 
about one to five. 

A long list of such examples might 
be cited to illustrate the extent to 
which banks are liquidating their 
indebtedness to the government and 
the methods they are using to 
accomplish this, but such a list is 
expected to grow rapidly as bank 
earnings improve. The extent of the 
movement is shown in the totals, a 
retirement of 25 per cent since the 
peak of RFC investing. There remains 
the assurance of Chairman Jesse H. 
Jones that banks will be discouraged 
from paying off the RFC in advance 
of maturities unless they can do so 
without impairing their capital struc- 
ture in its relation to their deposit 
liabilities. 


Mapping the Bank’s 
| Mortgage Loans 


(From page 17) ““We have faith in the 
future, but we don’t care to make 
loans for long periods if we can help it. 
We find no trouble, I am glad to say, 
in arranging for mortgages to pay 
. off in ten or twelve years, or even 
) less.” 

What a borrower pays each month 
is a composite figure, broken down into 
months. First they total the cost of 
the mortgage: the one-half of 1 per 
cent FHA insurance fee, the bank’s 
one-half of 1 per cent service charge 
and the yearly 5 per cent interest. 
The mortgage is written for a round 
sum, in even hundreds of dollars, and 
of course every month there is a regular 


bl tl i al 


_ wae F 


payment on the principal. 

} They add in the taxes and special 
; assessments. They add in fire insur- 
ance, figured on a monthly basis. If 


the house is already insured and one 


, year of a three-year policy has already 
5 passed, the bank must budget this 
; insurance so that at the end of twenty- 


four months there will be enough cash 
accrued to cover a new three-year 
fire policy. 








] The bank, incidentally, writes no 
d insurance whatever. It never recom- 
f mends any favorite insurance agent, 
4 feeling the home owner had better 
a make his own decision. After the 
1 policy is ordered, of course it is 
d assigned to the bank and _ future 
1 premiums are paid by the bank out 
e of the customer’s deposits. 

d Taxes and special assessments are a 
I variable figure, with a tendency to 
g go up. So twice a year the bank 
: takes the tax bills covering all its 
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properties and checks them against 




















THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 
Head Office - 55 WALL STREET - New York 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1936 
INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 
ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers.............. $ 482,847,279.39 
United States Government Obligations 











(Direct or Fully Guaranteed)....................-- 622,644,698.07 
State and Municipal Bonds.........................  101,487,261.02 
Gg RR 106,256,881.28 
Loans, Discounts and Bankers’ Acceptances........... 551,930,592.23 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances.......... 25,024,316.25 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank...................... 4,725,000.00 
Ownership of International Banking Corporation....... 8,000,000.00 
NE NINN cater ver ah EG ere ota ir Gs isan e-hisie eS ora Da he SielSIe' 53,583,623.68 
Tteme in Transit with Branches... .... 05... ccc cclecee 730,148.28 
No 515255 asin sein. 0 So SiaaT Se EREMnLee ale AlN 12,622,255.07 

IS a. «case coal bate eia tale ghana cel sie tatn o eeelaoy oane $1,969,852,055.27 
LIABILITIES 
MN sare Serer ates ors aes aiatio vamsaaee as eid Iwas RTS $1,730,019,146.84 
Liability as Acceptor, Endorser or Maker 
on Acceptances and Bills............. $55,799,956.02 
Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio. . 10,367,534.70 45,432,421.32 
Reserves for: 

Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income..... 3,554,280.23 

Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc........ 6,314,587.57 

Preferred Stock Dividend... . . wc cece ceecenss 626,137.81 

Common Stock Divided... nn cc vccwreccneveses 3,100,000.00 
Capital 

0 I aren me eae ecm Veer $50,000,000.00 

(Called for retirement on or before August 1, 1936). 

IRS oie aS aateminn Vos boeken ae 77,500,000.00 
ot ed oon cucealaiete neato eeioen es 42,500,000.00 
Undivided Profits............. . 10,805,481.50 180,805,481.50 

TRI 05 cd's: :20's roars as eects lecntauekene aieetceraiet tee $1,969,852,055.27 





Figures of Foreign Branches are as of June 25, 1936. 
United States Government Obligations and other securities carried at 
$119,915,445.32 in the foregoing statement are deposited to secure 
public and trust deposits and for other purposes required by law. 
On July 1, 1936, $49,093,000.00 Preferred Stock held by Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation was retired, leaving $907,000.00 Preferred 
Stock to be retired on or before August 1, 1936. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 





CITY BANK FARMERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office: 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1936 














ASSETS 

Ca WE TI GOAT TIO a ooo esis os cine eee ea wns $30,640,081.38 
ee ee ee 9,681,554.16 

United States Government Obligations 
(Direct of Fully Guaranteed). ...... oo ccc cc cseesees 32,896,839.59 
Other Bonds, Mortgages and Securities................ 26,299,635.71 
stock in Pederal Reserve BORK... . ow. cc ccceescces 600,000.00 
5 NS ey ERNIE OR FANE tg AAS ys Rta t 4,502,606.25 
RN nro tah ghee a. W/m Opal Sus Su saOR ead SiS eoTy Auer Oe 2,259,023.38 
IN 055372 Koaccito-cke mm camactas= cbse coecteeee te Rate eos $106,879,740.47 

LIABILITIES 

Io Seanad rahe coca ahaencs SIESTA a et re $82,218,413.36 
MI 5505 )5) Wisi tle a’ sha savin cercenra le oie te haie an oy ipdotete kc eie ey eS baal 1,617,154.95 
SRR IPSS carne nnn Syne ee ebay ae une reer nmr enya 10,000,000.00 
I eka grds ava Kis solo cioverene o- oerei oes 2 Soe RE Oe ee 10,000,000.00 
IE IO 5. oss. Sisko cree aie 4 6 char aataiptelts ereies ea ie 3,044,172.16 
I Sho ose lasc ASRS Gy nlen eats GLa ee $106,879,740.47 


United States Government Obligations and other securities carried at 
$1,516,139.49 in the foregoing statement are deposited with public 
authorities for purposes required by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 











In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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the record cards. It corrects the 
schedule of payments. If taxes on 
John Robinson’s house have gone up, 
the bank must ask for more. If the 
taxes on Henry Smith’s place have by 
good fortune dropped a peg, Henry 
is surprised to get a card saying his 
payments for the next six months can 
be a little less. 

This is a nuisance but a necessary 


one. Fortunately taxes come but 
twice a year. 

The promotional expense of this 
FHA work has not been great. The 


bank has occasionally featured FHA 
Title IT loans in its regular newspaper 
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advertising. Recently (May, 1936) the 
bank operated a booth at the Akron 
Builders’ Show to hand out FHA 
literature and answer questions. It 
has explained the whole story to all 
builders and real estate men, who 
naturally do the leg-work in bringing 
in new applicants. 


TOT always are these volunteer 
salesmen successful in bringing in 
acceptable business, however. A build- 
ing supply man, too eager to insulate 
a house or sell an addition, may bring 
in a house owner whose title proves to 
be doubtful. But of course there is 
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Cash and due from Banks 


(Direct and Fully Guaranteed) 
Unpledged 
Pledged to secure Trust Penh, 
Funds . 


matures within two years) 


Trust Funds and Public Funds 
Other Demand and Time Deposits 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 








THE 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 


oo Me 
$i B45 3 
i ons 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION JUNE 30, 1936 


RESOURCES 


United States Government Obligations 


Public 


Other Securities (of which $8, 021. 231.2 


Capital Stock of The National City Building ¢ 0. 2,477,816.35 

Real Estate Owned . 110,161.05 

Loans and Discounts 27,157,283.17 

Accrued Interest . . 466,180.89 

Customers’ Liability on isiaties inces or Le etters ‘of, Cre eile . 1,972,143.69 

Other Assets 139,304.26 
$139,956,201.00 

LIABILITIES 

Capital Stock — Preferred $4,000,000.00 

Capital Stock — Common 4,700,000.00 

ee: cs Ws ee 1,040,339.92 

Undivided Profits . . 808.046.14 $10,548,386.06 

Preferred Stock Dividend asia 70,000.00 

Reserve for Contingencies, etc. , 2,049,867.33 

Reserve for Interest and Other Expenses 102,552.34 

Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities . elt 74,633.80 

Acceptances and Letters of Credit Executed for C ustomers . 1,972,143.69 





$38,518,129.46 


$39,303,202.39 


8,707,015.00 48,010,217.39 


21,104,964.74 


$7,690,513.19 
117,448,104.59 125,138,617.78 


$139,956,201.00 
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always some selecting to be done in 
handling any type of mortgages. 

Did you ask for figures? 

Well, as of June 1, 1936, the First- 
Central Trust Company of Akron has 
$130,000 of Title I (modernization) 
loans. Total Title I loans aggregate 
$250,000, much of it in twelve-month 
notes which now are all paid off. The 
balance, as you recall, have from one 
to three years torun. All are in sound 
condition, with no payments defaulted. 

The bank has, as of June 1, $1,019.- 
750 in Title II loans, all in good condi- 
tion. As to the profit, Mr. Belcher 
can tell you these mortgage loans are 
producing 514 per cent yearly revenue. 


An Invitation to the 
ABA Convention 


(From page 18) Fourteenth Regional 
Pacific Coast Trust Conference will be 
held in San Francisco on September 
17, 18 and 19, just before the A. B. A. 
Convention, and the Trust Conference 
will draw a national attendance. The 
San Francisco Trust men are expecting 
at least five hundred, most of whom 
undoubtedly will remain for the A. 
B. A. Convention. 

The scenic West, the California 
hospitality and the fact that the time 
selected for our meeting assures our 
enjoying excellent weather makes this 
convention exceedingly attractive. 
Some of our largest conventions have 
been in California where the American 
Bankers Association has held seven 
national conventions. 

To every banker in the country | 
extend a cordial invitation to attend 
the Sixty-second Convention of our 
Association this year. 


What to Expect at 
San Francisco 


(From page 20) the city itself, with its 
Chinatown housing the largest colony of 
Chinese outside of China, its Italian 
section offering quaintness and fresh 
fish eaten in native restaurants, its 
gay spots and its scenic beauties and 
wonders, deserves a month’s sight- 
seeing. There are museums and shops 
for the ladies. There are historic 


| spots, such as Fort Winfield Scott, 





now sandwiched in between two pillars 
of the Golden Gate Bridge. Golden 
Gate Park, only one of many city 
parks, is the largest man-made park 
in the country. Just a few years ago 
this beauty spot was just barren 
sand dunes. 

The new San Francisco mint, now 
being completed, will receive its share 
of attention. Likewise the old mint 
at Mission and Fifth Streets deserves 
a visit, chiefly because wreckers who 
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have been asked to bid on its demoli- 
tion report that it is practically drill- 
proof and, because it is surrounded by 
important buildings, cannot be dyna- 
mited. It may stand as a permanent 
memorial to careful building. 

There are plenty of other interesting 
spots to see, but visitors to the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association Convention 
will not have to hunt their enter- 
tainment during the convention days. 
Several busy committees plan to make 
good on their city’s claim as “the 
nation’s most enticing convention city 
and by far its coolest.”’ President 
Charles K. McIntosh of the Bank of 
California N. A. (National Associ- 
ation) is chairman of the general con- 
vention committee. Other committees 
head up as follows: C. R. Kranz, 
cashier, Canadian Bank of Commerce, 
chairman of the Auditing Committee. 
Harris C. Kirk, vice-president, Ameri- 
can Trust Company, chairman of the 
Golf committee. Russell G. Smith, 
cashier, Bank of America N. T. & 
S. A., chairman of the Hotel Commit- 
tee. G. W. Wickland, assistant cashier, 
Wells-Fargo Bank & Union Trust 
Company, chairman of the Publicity 
Committee. W. D. Lux, vice-presi- 
dent, Crocker First National Bank, 
chairman of the Registration Com- 
mittee. 

Other bank leaders, representing a 
roll call of the most influential men in 
San Francisco financial circles, are 
devoting their time as committeemen 
to make sure that this, the 62nd 
Annual A. B. A. Convention, is the 
best one “‘yet.” 

The St. Francis Hotel will be head- 
quarters, not only for the American 
Bankers Association but also for the 
Far Western Trust Conference from 
September 16 to 19, which is expected 
to draw the largest number of trust 
officials ever to attend a convention 
outside of New York. The business 
sessions will be held in a theater only 
one block from the hotel and are open 
to the public. 


* * * * * 


The Golden Gate Conference of 
Bank Auditors and Controllers which 
will be hosts to the National Associ- 
ation of Bank Auditors and Comp- 
trollers, has selected J. R. Mitchell, 
assistant cashier and chief clerk of 


C. Chaney, Crocker First National 
Bank of San Francisco, chairman of 
Exhibitors. Bernard Kellman, audi- 
tor, Pacific National Bank, San Fran- 
cisco, chairman of Registration. Ray 
Ring, auditor, Central Bank, Oakland, 
chairman of Reception. J. W. White, 
American Trust Company, San Fran- 
cisco, chairman of Transportation. 
G. F. Baldwin, Crocker First National 
Bank, San Francisco, chairman of the 
Ladies committee. 

Evan M. Johnson, Comptroller of 
the Anglo-California National Bank 
of San Francisco, who is president of 
the national association, writes that 
convention details are hatching out 
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promisingly but that it is yet early to 
mention any speakers or subjects. 
“But,” he adds, “the talks will be 
along the lines of general bank audit- 
ing, control, methods and systems, 
equipment, taxes and property, with 
particular reference to income taxes 
and social security taxes and related 
subjects.” 

It looks like a busy three days for 
the auditors and comptrollers. 

The Association of Bank Women 
will start the business side of its con- 
vention on September 18, so as to 
have more time to attend the A. B. A. 
sessions on the 21st, 22nd and 23rd. 
The annual dinner will be held Tuesday 














the Bank of America, as general chair- | 


man of the convention. Other com- 
mittee chairmen are as follows: Wm. 
A. Henderson, assistant vice-president, 
Anglo-California National Bank, San 


Francisco, chairman of the Program | 


committee. C. R. Kranz, cashier, 
Canadian Bank of Commerce, San 
Francisco, chairman of Entertainment. 
F. H. Holman, auditor, Federal Re- 
serve Bank, San Francisco, chairman 
of Hotels. F. R. Southee, pro- 
accountant, Bank of Montreal, San 
Francisco, chairman of Publicity. Ira 
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Undivided Profits a ee 
Reserves . 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL INS ASSOCIATION 


A CALIFORNIA STATEWIDE BANK 


Condensed Statement of Condition June 30, 1936 


RESOURCES 
Cash in Vault and in 

Federal Reserve Bank $ 80,994,422.26 
Due from Banks. .. . 96,825,858.31 
Securities of the United States _ 

Government and Federal Agencies . 492,485.465.58 
State, County and Municipal Bonds . 92,420,803.14 
Other Bonds and Securities . : §7,033,721.87 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank ‘ 2,505.000.00 
Loans and Discounts . a 478,239,921.43 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 4,768.249.22 
Bank Premises, Furniture, Fixtures and 

Safe Deposit Vaults i 34,741,587.61 
Other Real Estate Owned . 8,082,230.54 
Customers’ Liability on Account of 

Letters of Credit, eurerwas and 

Endorsed Bills F nies 17,971,949.80 
Other Resources. i 479,431.65 

TOTAL RESOURCES $1,.366,.548.641.41 


LIABILITIES 


Liability for Letters of Credit and as 
Acceptor, Endorser or Maker on 





$ 50.000,000.00 
33,500,000.00 
18,595,129.59 
2.941.317.40 





SAN FRANCISCO 
1 POWELL ST. 








Acceptances and Foreign Bills. . . + 18,597,404.79 
DEPOSITS: 
Commercial $433,629,501.25 
NEE a. et see 809,285,288.38 1.242,914,789.63 
TOTAL LIABILITIES $1,366,548,641.41 


This statement includes the figures of the London, England, bank- 
ing office of Bank of America, N. T. 


the nine banking offices of the Bank of America (a California State 
Bank) under the same management. 


MAIN OFFICES IN TWO RESERVE CITIES OF CALIFORNIA 


eS 0 Banking Offices in 273 California Communities 


& S. A., and does not include 


LOS ANGELES 
660 SO. SPRING ST. 
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Vn 
HAMMERMIL 





IS THE PAPER PREFERRED BY 


DEPOSITORS 


Bank Customers expect—and some- 
times demand a good quality of 
safety paper for their checks, for 
- many reasons, the most important 
being appearance and performance. 


Checks printed on inferior paper are 
cheap looking, and reflect unfavor- 
ably on the concern issuing them as 
well as on the bank itself. 


Your depositors use various 
Hammermill papers for their business 
requirements, and will recognize and 
respect your selection of Hammer- 
mill Safety Paper for their checks. 


Hammermill Safety Paper has been 
made since 1915. It is uniform in 
safety, strength, color, writing sur- 
face and moderate in cost. 





A-BCH 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 
Erie, Pa. 


Please mail me a copy of the Hammermill 
Portfolio of Checks on Hammermill Safety Paper. 


Position 


{Attach this coupon to your bank letterhead, 
please.) 
URS SS ESTER SEE 
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evening September 22. The conven- 
tion is being announced as running 
from September 18 to 22, although 
those who can stay through the 23rd 
and 24th will find things to do. 

Advance reservations indicate a 
generous attendance. 

Miss Susan B. Sturgis of the First 
National Bank of Boston, who is 
president of the Association of Bank 
Women, has selected Miss Grace 
S. Stoermer, assistant vice-president, 
Bank of America, N. T. & S. A. at 
Los Angeles to be general chairman 
of its convention. Other committees 
head up as follows: Local committee, 
Jennie Taylor, assistant trust officer, 
Bank of America N. T. & S. A., San 
Francisco. Program, Mildred Roberts, 
assistant cashier, Citizens National 
Trust & Savings Bank, Los Angeles. 
Entertainment, Meta C. Mohr, man- 
ager of school savings department, 
Farmers & Merchants Savings Bank, 
Oakland. Hospitality, Bertha P. 
Singer, manager, women’s department, 
First National Bank, Portland, Oregon. 
Badges, Mayme E. Bonham, assistant 
cashier, Citizens National Trust & 
Savings Bank, Riverside. Registra- 
tion, Zillah M. Pirie, pro-manager, 
California Bank, Ocean Park. General 
Publicity, Mary Berkeley Finke, man- 
ager of women’s department, Morris 
Plan Industrial Bank of New York. 
Convention Publicity, Mrs. Minnie S. 
Atkisson, assistant branch manager, 
Seaboard National Bank, Los Angeles. 
Nominating, Mina M. Bruere, assist- 
ant secretary, Central Hanover Bank 
& Trust Company, New York. Reso- 
lutions, A. Linda Campbell, Massa- 
chusetts Co-operative Bank, Dor- 
chester, Mass. Revisions, Laura F. 
Hull, assistant secretary, the Travelers 
Bank & Trust Company, Hartford, 
Conn. 

*” * * * * 

Over in Los Angeles, the hospitable 
bankers have selected H. D. Ivey, 
president of the Citizens National 
Trust & Savings Bank and chairman 
of the local Clearing House Associ- 
ation, to head its general committee. 
The Biltmore Hotel will be head- 


quarters for any visiting bankers from 
September 18 to 28. 

Chairman of the Motion Picture 
Studios Committee, for any bankers 
visiting Los Angeles, will be Dr. A. H. 
Giannini, chairman of the General 
Executive Committee of the Bank of 
America. Stanley Ikerd of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking, 629 South 
Hill street, Los Angeles, heads the 
Press Relations committee, and any 
inquiry by a California-visiting banker 
to him will no doubt bring full details 
as to dates and places to be seen 
either before or after the convention 
proper in San Francisco. 

What do you suppose the American 
Bankers Association Convention will 
talk about? 

Probably not politics. President 
Fleming believes a banker’s attitude 
toward legislation should be construc- 
tive rather than critical. It is more 
than likely that the program generally 
will follow a line similar to that taken 
at the regional conferences. That is, 
that the addresses and discussions will 
be centered entirely on current bank- 
ing problems. 

The Federal Reserve System may 
have a spokesman there. There may 
be some defense of Postal Savings, 
which in spots has received fire. The 
Federal Bureau of Investigation may 
have a speaker to promote the idea, 
approved by the Executive Council 
of the A. B. A. at Hot Springs, that 
bankers and other business men take 
the lead in universal fingerprinting of 
all of us. 

The over-chartering of banks may 
be discussed further. Likewise such 
matters of internal housekeeping as 
uniform account analysis and service 
charges. Of course the problem of 
public relations will be stressed, to 
still further “take the mystery out of 
banking,” as President Fleming prom- 
ised last year. 

It will be a good convention. And, 
regardless of your age or your clothes 
habits at home, take a light topcoat. 
San Francisco evenings are cool. You'll 
need a topcoat even more than a 
bathing suit. 


A State-Wide Pension Plan for 
Small Banks 


(From page 14) pointed out, that these 
figures must be considered as samples 
of what might be expected under 
a state-wide plan rather than as 
precise figures. The costs and benefits 
were calculated on the assumption of 
covering all of these banks and all of 
their employees. Any addition to or 


withdrawals from this list of banks 
would necessarily affect the figures 
slightly one way or the other. 
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At this point it should be explained 
that the plan now under consideration 
by the New Jersey Bankers Associ- 
ation contemplates setting up under 
association auspices some central or- 
ganization, which would make the 
actual pension retirement contract 
with an insurance company and 
assume the responsibility for adminis- 
tration. All member banks desiring 
to get under this collective umbrella 
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would participate in it by whatever 
method is determined to be most 
desirable. Thus would be brought 
together in one central group so large 
an aggregation of banks and of em- 
ployees that the insurance company 
can afford to handle the collective 
business whereas it could not handle 
at all such business if offered to it by 
the smaller banks individually. 


THE plan under consideration in 

New Jersey provides for collective 
contracting as respects future pension 
contributions. That is, as most 
bankers know, only part of the prob- 
lem. The new employee who comes 
into employment after the contract 
has been signed with an insurance 
company, or who got on the pay roll 
within the past year so that his 
“probationary twelve months” have 
not yet expired, is automatically fully 
covered under the standard contracts 
used between employers and insurance 
companies. The man or woman whose 
working career is partly gone, how- 
ever, does not under these provisions 
of the contract receive any allowance 
for those past years. The “future 
earnings” contract looks entirely to 
the future, and the past years must by 
it of necessity be ignored. 

It is customary in most such in- 
stances for the employing bank to take 
on the obligation to make contributions 
for old employees so that by retirement 


with each bank, not only with the 
actuarial details of its affected per- 
sonnel but also with the provisions 
which its directors may decide to 
make. It is perfectly possible to 
make up arrears for the full term of 
employment, or for any back period. 
How this will be done is up to the 
bank itself, in each instance. 

The plan as proposed by the com- 
mittee covers each present male em- 
ployee less than sixty-five and female 
less than sixty, of more than one year 
service. New employees will become 
eligible after a year’s service. The 
normal retirement age is sixty-five for 
men, sixty for women, except that 
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anyone who reaches this age before 
the plan has been in effect for five 
years must contribute five years under 
the plan to be retired on pension. 
Employees may be retired earlier with 
reduced retirement income, or may 
with the consent of the bank be 
retained in active service after normal 
retirement age in which event no 
further contributions are required nor 
will the amount of pension increase. 

Pension retirement income will be 
purchased partly by payments made 
by the employer and partly by con- 
tributions made by the employee. 
Since it is assumed that practically all 
banks will desire to make contracts by 





age they will be provided for just as | 
adequately as if the pension plan had | 


been in effect on their respective first 


working days in the bank. The sum | 
affected by such a contract varies, of | 
course, withthe age, period of service, | 
and number of such old employees. | 


In a good-sized bank it is likely to 
run to a sizable total. 


This need not, | 


however, be paid in a lump; the insur- | 


ance company permits these contri- 
butions to be made over a period not 
exceeding twenty years, which makes 
the burden tolerable. 

Whether or not a New Jersey bank 
coming in under the association pension 
retirement plan shall elect to provide 
pensions for past service of old em- 
ployees is something which each bank 
must decide for itself, and the neces- 
sary arrangements to effect this can 
then be handled through the central 
organization. 

Some banks, realizing that unless 
they picked up the future service 
currently by coming into the plan 
now, they would ultimately have to 
stand the entire costs of retirement 
pensions, have elected to participate 
for future service only. If conditions 
later permit them to, they undoubtedly 
will arrange to purchase the past 
service credits. In the meantime they 
have “‘pegged” the conversion of future 
service cost into past service liability. 

The provisions may, of course, vary 
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',.. the latchstring’s out” 


Our grandfathers used to talk about the interesting 


practice of leaving the latchstring hanging outside 


the cabin door. While we can’t exactly leave the key 


outside the lock of our La Salle Street entrance 24 


hours a day, the “latchstring” idea is nevertheless part 


of the policy of this bank. You’re welcome any time; 


and we'll prove it by being downright glad to see you. 


LAURANCE ARMOUR 


President 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 
of Kicage 


LA SALLE STREET 


AT WASHINGTON 
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What 12 Stocks — 
Do Experts Favor? 


Durinc the past four 
weeks leading financial authorities have 
recommended a number of stocks with 
outstanding prospects for the balance 
of the year. Current unsettlement offers 
an opportunity to buy these issues at 
favorable prices. 


| the insurance company. 


UNITED SERVICE is issuing a 
special report, listing the 12 
stocks ‘‘most recommended”’ by 
leading authorities during this 
period. It includes buying 
ranges on each issue. 


To introduce to you the UNITED 
OPINION method of stock market 
forecasting—so successful during the 
past 16 years—we shall be glad to 
send you, without obligation, this list 
of 12 outstanding stocks—a list avail- 
able through no other source. 


Send for Bulletin B.C.H. 4—FREE! 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. . re Boston, Mass. 
ee eam 8 me eee 


PERSONAL FINANCE 
DEPARTMENT 


Man with fourteen years experience in per- 
sonal finance business, and sixteen years in 
general banking, desires connection with 
some bank contemplating establishment of 
personal finance department, or one oe 
established. Is thoroughly familiar with all 
details, and will go anywhere. Address, Box 
234, The Burroughs Clearing House, Detroit, Mich. 


























An Index for 
Your 1934-1935 
Issues... 


A complete index 
of the articles, 
classified by sub- 
jects, that ap- 
peared in The 
Burroughs Clearing 
House during 
1934 and 1935 is 
now available on 
request, without 
charge. 


Simply address 
your request to— 
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The Burroughs Clearing House 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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| which past service will be compensated 


for in the pensions, the estimate 
figures submitted to the membership 
show this figure in the payments to 
(Figure I.) 

An example of how it will work out 
for a typical male employee aged 
thirty-five years, with eleven years of 
past service will serve as an illustration: 
Past service, ten credited years at 
$1,800 per year, retirement income 
$180; future service, five credited 
years at $1,800 per year, retirement in- 
come $135; future service, ten credited 
years at $2,400 per year, retirement 
income $360; future service, fifteen 
credited years at $3,000 per year, 
retirement income $675; final rate of 
retirement income, $1,350. 

In this example, total contributions 
throughout future service will amount 
to $2,808. If, after retirement, the 
employee lives 150 months (which is a 
conservative estimate of the average 
lifetime after age 65) he will receive 
$16,875 in retirement income. 


HE cost of estimates were arrived 

at as already explained, by assuming 
that all banks reporting on the ques- 
tionnaire would participate under the 
plan — which obviously is not an attain- 
able result. However, the final figures 
when the plan goes into effect should 
be very close indeed to these estimates. 
(Figure IT.) 

A number of calculations were made 
on facts submitted by member banks 
of different sizes and types, to obtain 
typical figures for individual institu- 
tions. These figures, as given for the 


first year costs, are shown in Figure 


III on page 14. 
The provisions of the contract are 


| in general those of individual contracts 


entered into between individual banks 
and the standard insurance companies. 
The contract is guaranteed against 
change for five years, and any changes 
made in the contract after that time 
will not affect annuities purchased 
Employees with- 
drawing from service may either take 


| their contributions as a refund, or if 


these amount to $100 may take a paid- 


| up retirement income to commence at 


normal retirement date. Employees 
retiring after fifteen years or more of 
service may elect to take the paid-up 


| retirement income as above, and if so 


will receive likewise a vested right in 


the part of the retirement income pur- 
chased prior to his withdrawal by the 
employer. There are choices of settle- 
ment open to the employee on ample 
notice before reaching the retirement 
age. Any individual bank participat- 
ing in the plan may withdraw at any 
time. Such withdrawal will not, 
however, affect all retirement income 
amounts purchased prior to discon- 
tinuance, and these will remain to the 
credit of the active and retired em- 
ployees. 


‘THis briefly is a description of the 

plan which the New Jersey Bankers 
Association now has under considera- 
tion. There are some details, of course, 
that have not been mentioned in this 
article, as, for instance, the adjustment 
necessary in the case of savings banks, 
in order to conform to the laws govern- 
ing their pension procedure. We feel 
that it meets the basic requirements 
of a sound old age pension plan for 
bank employees, that it avoids the 
known pitfalls of such plans, that it is 
fair to both sides of the employment 
contract. Whether or not it will be 
affected by the Federal Social Security 
Act is really of minor consequence. 
For, as has already been explained, 
the contract provides for adjustments 
to take care of any overriding changes 
imposed by law. 

The big accomplishment, when it 
goes into effect, is that thus the banks 
may be sure that their employees and 
officers will be adequately cared for 
when their productive years are past. 
This adequate provision must neces- 
sarily have a helpful effect upon the 
morale and efficiency of employees. It 
relieves the bank of the sometimes 
embarrassing necessity to keep a 
superannuated man or woman on the 
pay roll rather than put that person 
on the public rolls. 

To us it seems that some such plan, 
worked out to fit the requirements of 
the particular territory, must eventu- 
ally in fairness be adopted by all 
bankers. There will, we have already 
observed, be some pressure to slice 
up the state into smaller units, to do 
this on a city-wide or country-wide 
basis. The weaknesses of such a plan 
under most circumstances should be 
obvious. The state is the logical unit 
for working this out, and in practice 
will be so proved, we are convinced. 


Court Decisions 


(From page 21) prudent and diligent person 
would exercise in attaching the property 
of his debtor when satisfied that said 
debtor is about to make a fraudulent 
disposition of his property.” (National 


| City Bank vs. Continental National 
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Bank, 83 Federal Reporter, Second 
Series, 134.) 


Sealed Instrument 


A note or other instrument ‘under 
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seal” has, as a rule, the advantage that 
it is available for legal action long 
after an instrument without seal has 
been “outlawed” by time. In a recent 
District of Columbia case, it was con- 
tended that a note purporting to be 
under seal was really not a sealed 
instrument in law and hence was 
‘outlawed,”’ since the statute of limita- 
tions on unsealed instruments had 
expired. 

The maker’s signature on the note 
was followed by the word “Seal” in 
print. It was argued that this was 
ineffective as a seal because there was 
no wording in the note to show 
that the maker had adopted the 


printed word after his signature as 


his seal. 

“Where a person signs his name 
next to the printed seal,” said the 
court, “he adopts the same as his 
seal, and this prevails whether or not 
in the body of the instrument are 
contained additional words ‘*Witness 
my hand and seal’ or “Signed and 
sealed.” 

The court stated, however, that 
there is considerable conflict in the 
various state decisions on this ques- 
tion. This suggests that, in order to 
be sure of getting the benefit of a 
“seal”? on notes and other documents, 
banks will find it a wise practice to 
insert ““Witness my hand and seal” 
or a similar clause, in notes and other 
document forms, in addition to print- 
ing the word ‘Seal’ after the space 
provided for the obligor’s signature. 
Wells vs. Alropa Corporation, 82 
l‘ederal Reporter, Second Series, 887.) 


Dishonor Notices 


The holder of a note left it with her 
bank for collection. The bank for- 
warded it through the Federal Reserve 
Bank to a bank in the home city of 
the maker, where it was presented for 
payment and dishonored. The collect- 
ing bank thereupon addressed notices 
of dishonor to all parties liable on the 
note and mailed them in care of the 
initial bank, which in turn mailed 
them at once to the holder who had 
left the note for collection. 

The holder thereafter sued both the 
initial bank and the ultimate collecting 
bank for their alleged negligence in 
failing to mail notices of dishonor direct 
to all parties liable on the note. The 
New Jersey court decided against the 
holder and ruled that both banks had 
performed their legal obligations. 

A bank receiving a note for collec- 
lion is, in the absence of special con- 
tract, an agent merely bound in the 
event of non-payment to notify its 
principal, the court held. The ulti- 
mate collecting bank in whose hands 
the note is dishonored, may give 
notice either to the parties liable 
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CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO 


Statement of Condition, June 30, 1936 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 


$466,063,788.27 


United States Government Obligations, 


Direct and Fully Guaranteed 


Other Bonds and Securities 
Loans and Discounts 


Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 
Other Banks’ Liability on Bills Purchased 
Income Accrued but Not Collected 


Banking House 


Real Estate Owned other than Banking 


House 


610,963,511.90 
70,953,840.13 
191,410,846.80 
2,625,000.00 
756,524.56 
46,141.75 
3,604,565.35 
13,650,000.00 


4,68 1,046.57 





$1,364,755,265.33 





LIABILITIES 


Deposits . : 
Acceptances ‘ ; 


Other Banks’ Bills Endorsed and Sold 


$1,245,402,869.81 
758,218.91 
46,141.75 


Dividend Declared on Preferred Stock, 


Payable August 1, 1936 


875,002.50 


Dividend Declared on Common Stock, 


Payable August 1, 1936. 


Reserve forTaxes, Interestand Expenses 


Reserve for Contingencies 


Income Collected but Not Earned . 


Preferred Stock 
Common Stock . 
Surplus ‘ 
Undivided Profits 


750,000.00 
6,157,141.42 
12,67 1,904.69 
338,113.49 
50,000,000.00 
25,000,000.00 
12,500,000.00 
10,255,872.76 


$1,364,755,265.33 








United States Government obligations and other securities carried at $248,890,465.90 
are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes 
as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 








thereon or to its principal (that is, 
the forwarding bank). 

If the holder wants the bank to 
give notice to all parties liable in the 
event of dishonor, the court intimated 
that it is the duty of the holder to give 
the initial bank instructions to that 
effect and to furnish to the bank the 
addresses of those to be so notified. 
(Simon vs. Peoples Bank and Trust 
Company, 184 Atlantic Reporter, 793.) 


Binding the Bank 


A bank, at the request of the owners, 
sold certain securities held by three 
co-trustees. The proceeds were cred- 


ited to the joint account of the trustees 
in the “‘banking’” department of the 
bank. 

At the request of one of the trustees, 
a trust officer of the bank transferred 
the funds to a “safekeeping” account 
in the trust department, where the 
money was protected by a pool of 
securities. The trust officer initialed 
the slip making the transfer. The 
transaction was made on the under- 
standing that it would subsequently 
be ratified by the signatures of the 
other co-trustees, who were out of 
town. The signatures were received 
a few days after the bank had closed. 

Was the transfer by the trust 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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officer effective in the absence of the 
signatures? Could the trustees thereby 
claim a lien on the securities pool 
underlying the “safekeeping” account? 
The court decided that it was a 
valid transfer and that the trustees 
could claim a lien on the securities 
pool. The trust officer’s action, the 
court thought, was intended to pro- 
tect the trustees temporarily until the 
signatures were obtained. (Gimbel vs. 
Harriman National Bank, 83 Federal 
Reporter, Second Series, 153.) 


Director’s Note 


A bank director executed a note to 
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his bank to enable the bank to con- 
tinue in business. This note, together 
with notes of the other directors given 
for the same purpose, was listed by 
the directors as part of the assets of 
the bank, as appeared from _ the 
public statements that had been issued 
by the bank. 

Upon the death of the director the 
bank proceeded to enforce the note 
against his estate. The executor of 
the estate resisted payment on the 
ground that there was no considera- 
tion for the note. 

Discussing this defense, the court 
said: 

“The executor takes the position 





NATIONAL BANK 
OF DETROIT 


Statement of Condition, June 30, 1936 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from 
Other Banks ... . 


United States Government Obli- 
direct and/or fully 


gations, 
guaranteed. . . ° 
Other Securities . . . . 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 
Loans and Discounts 
Real Estate Mortgages 
Overdrafts - Se o« 


Real Estate (21 Branch Bank 


mumemmeey « 6 6 lel 


Accrued Income Receivable—Net . 


Customers’ Liability Account of 
Acceptances and Letters of 


ot; tl ethlUhlUCU eC 
TOTAL RESOURCES. 


Deposits: 


$180,033,196.13 


183,453,578.86 





Commercial, Bank and Savings $338,594,394.18 


U.S. Government. . . 

Treasurer—State of Michigan 

Other Public Deposits — 
Capital Account: 

Preferred Stock (Paidin) . 

Common Stock (Paidin). . 


Surplus (Paid in $5,000,000.00 


—Earned $2,000,000.00) . 

Undivided Profits 
$2,500,000.00—Earned 
$1,365,769.81) 





(Paid in 





Reserve for Common Stock Dividend No. 4, 


Payable August 1, 1936 
eeeeewes. « 6 el etlUl etl hl 


° 6,377,946.68 

675,000.00 

45,789,117.14 

7,850,951.92 

9,230.86 

628,196.08 

1,005,359.47 

. . 1,590,602.10 

° - $427,413,179.24 

LIABILITIES 

17,572,040.61 
11,582,042.77 

30,860,921.09 398,609,398.65 
+ $ 10,500,000.00 
5,000,000.00 
7,000,000.00 

3,865,769.81 26,365,769.81 

a ae 250,000.00 

* . . . . 597,408.68 

1,590,602.10 


Our Liability Account of Acceptances and Letters 


of Credit . . ‘ 
TOTAL LIABILITIES 





$427,413,179.24 


United States Government Securities carried at $33,993,400.00 in the 
foregoing statement are pledged to secure public and trust deposits 
and for other purposes required by law. 





Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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that the note in question is not sup- 
ported by an adequate consideration. 
The decedent and other contributors 
were directors and stockholders of the 
trust company. The contributions 
were made in order to enable the bank 
to continue in business. The directors 
listed these notes as part of the assets 
of the trust company, as shown by the 
published statements. The executor 
is estopped from raising the issue of 
no consideration.” (In re Hudson 
River Trust Company, Gifford’s Estate, 
287 New York Supplement, 916.) 


Note Proceeds 


Where a bank receives a note with 


| knowledge that the proceeds of the 


note are to be applied to a particular 
purpose, can it enforce the note 


| against the maker if the proceeds were 


not so applied? 

The receiver of a Kansas. bank 
brought suit on a note which the 
maker had drawn to the order of his 
brother, and which the brother had 
endorsed and turned over to the 
bank. The receiver contended that 
this note was given as_ collateral 
security for another note for the same 
amount on which the endorsing brother 


was maker. 


This was denied by the maker of 
the first note, who said that he had 


| made the note to his brother and his 
| brother had endorsed and delivered 


it to the bank on the understanding 
that the proceeds were to be used to 
purchase cattle for the business ol! 
the endorsing brother. As a matter of 


| fact, the proceeds had not been used 


for that purpose. 
The president of the bank who 
received the note had died in the 


| meantime, and on the strength of the 





testimony of the two brothers, the 
jury decided that the bank had 
received the note for the purchase ol 
cattle as claimed. 

On appeal, the verdict against the 
bank was sustained by the court. 
which said: 

“If the note was executed with the 
condition that it would be used solely 
and exclusively as collateral security 
for money to be thereafter advanced 
by the bank for the purchase of cattle. 
and the bank acquired possession of it 
with knowledge of that fact and failed 
to furnish any money for that purpose. 
the bank did not acquire such title 
thereto as would authorize its use for 
another and different purpose.” Hence 
the maker was not liable. (Hammond 
vs. Tate, 83 Federal Reporter, Second 
Series, 69.) 

While such a defense was available 
as between the maker of the note 
and the bank as the original parties. 
it is doubtful whether such defense 
could be sustained against a holder 
in due course. 
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CASH JOURNAL 


SECURITIES JOURNAL 


CASH STATEMENT 


r 
[= CEI REGISTRATION 


TRUST LEDGER 


INVESTMENT AND LIABILITY CONTROL 


CONTROL CARD BONDS 
Filed by leeue 


SIMPLE: COMPLETE 
ACCURATE TRUST ACCOUNTING 


ON THE IMPROVED BURROUGHS TRUST MACHINE 


nn ¥ 





This machine meets the requirements of any accounting 
plan in any trust department, large or small. With its 
many automatic features it posts all records quickly, easily 
and accurately. It effects definite savings in accounting 
costs, provides up-to-the minute information, builds good 
will among customers and produces improvements that 
merit consideration by every trust department. For com- 
plete information about Burroughs Trust Machine and its 
many advantages call the nearest Burroughs office. 


Burroughs 


Adding + Bookkeeping + Calculating «+ Billing Machines 
Typewriters + Cash Registers + Posture Chairs + Supplies 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY .. DETROIT, MICH. 


Offices in All Principal Cities of the World 
Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited ... Windsor, Ontario 
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SUMME 
RATES 


To Sept. 15 


IN WASHINGTON 


at the famous 


WILLARD HOTEL 


14th AND PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE 


Probably no other place has 
the attraction that our great 
Capital offers to the vaca- 
tionist. Probably no other 
hotel is so glamorously asso- 
ciated with famous guests. 
The Willard is centrally 
located for sightseeing 


SUMMER RATES 
Single $3 up — Double $4 up 


Air-Conditioned Dining Room 
and Coffee Shop. Write for folder. 


H. P. Somerville, Managing Director 





NEW YORK BOOKING OFFICE: 
11 W. 42nd STREET 
LOngacre §-4500 








L. the heart of Philadel- | 


' and Hamilton districts. 


phia . . . socially, commer- 


cially and geographically. 


BELLEVUE STRATFORD 


CLAUDE H. BENNETT, General Manager 


Air- 
Conditioned 
Restaurant 
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Rates begin at 
$3.50 
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BRANCH PIONEERING 


An epic of branch pioneering in the 
into head office 
records of the Imperial Bank of 
Canada recently when officers sent to 
establish the Pickle Crow agency of 
the bank advised officials at Toronto 
that the branch had been opened for 
business. Behind the formality of the 
branch correspondence was an interest- 


| ing story of resourcefulness and a race 


against the spring break-up which, 
like Time; waits for no man. The new 
branch is housed in a one-story log 
cabin about 125 miles from a railroad 
in Ontario’s newest gold camp at 
Pickle Lake. The transportation of 
the bank’s safe, through a wilderness 
dotted by frozen lakes and rivers, by 
tractor train was necessary before the 
office could be established. 


PERSONAL LOANS 

Marking a new development in 
bank policy in Canada, The Canadian 
Bank of Commerce has announced the 
establishment of a personal loan service 
to provide loaning facilities for salaried 
customers. A special department has 
been opened by the bank in Toronto 
and the service at the start will be 
available at branches in the Toronto 
It is under- 


| stood that applicants for loans must 
| be in receipt of a steady income from 


wages, salary, commissions or profes- 
sional fees. Repayment will be made 
by regular monthly deposits into a 


| savings account on which interest will 
| be allowed at the usual savings bank 


| rate. 


The borrowers will be asked to 


| supply two guarantors who may be 


relatives, personal friends, employers 
or anyone of good character and 
satisfactory earning power. The guar- 
antors will be protected against the 
risk of loss through the death of the 
borrower by life insurance. 

The loans are discounted at the 
rate of 6 per cent. A service charge 
of a minimum of 50 cents and a maxi- 
mum of $3 is made, depending on the 
amount of the loan. 

The Commerce is the first bank to 
formally enter the personal loan field 


in Canada and its progressive action 


has already attracted favorable com- 
ment in the press. The Mail and 


| Empire of Toronto in discussing the 
| new service said, editorially; ‘““This 


new move is in keeping with the ideals 
of public service which have been 
upheld by leading exponents of 
Canadian banking and it should help 
meet the propaganda of those who 


Canadian Notes and Comment 


_ A. G. 





are forever condemning our well tried 
financial system.” Canadian bankers 
generally are following closely the 
first move to install the personal loan. 
Many officers have long been of the 
opinion that this loaning activity 
organized along the lines of the 
Commerce plan offered a legitimate 
field for banks. While in the past the 
personal or accommodation loan has 
not met with much favor from head 
office credit departments, depression 
experience has shown that losses have 
been small in this field. 


WINGS OVER THE NORTH 

Those who labor under the impres- 
sion that all bank reviews are made 
up of prosy statistics and dry comment 
should peruse “The Bank of Nova 
Scotia Monthly Review” for June. 
They would find an absorbing story 
of how Canadian prospectors aided by 
intrepid fliers have pried open some 
of the treasures in Canada’s north- 
land. Under the colorful title ““Wings 
Over the North,” The Bank of Nova 
Scotia economists trace the history ot! 
northern aviation in Canada from the 
time of an epic flight of the first air- 
plane in the north in 1921 when an 
old and superstitious Indian fired at 
the “Thunder Bird.” 


OFFICE CONTRASTS 

Contrasts in banking were in evi- 
dence in the Canadian branch open- 
ings for June. While officers of one 
branch were pushing their way north 
to establish a new agency in a log hut, 
others were packing their club bags 
and golf clubs to leave for the usual 
summer offices in palatial hotels in 
mountain resorts. 


CLEARING HOUSE ITEMS 

No one knows how many Canadian 
metallic coins there are in circulation 
but token currency valued at $45,251.- 
902 has been minted since 1859 
according to a return tabled in the 
Canadian House of Commons . 
Canadian chartered banks opened four 
branches and closed eleven in June. 
Branches in Canada now number 
3,388 with 149 agencies located in 
Newfoundland and elsewhere . . . An 
amendment to the currency acl 
approved by the Canadian parliament 
provides for bilingual currency. Under 
the new legislation Bank of Canada 
notes will be printed in both French 
and English . .. The number of govern- 
ment-appointed directors of the Bank 
of Canada has been increased from 
four to six. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A. 4070-8-36 
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VALUES 


from a Convention 


FINANCIay 





FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


Ga 


tan etble b 


NN 


None knows better than bankers the value of conventions; yet to 
measure the net return from such gatherings is not easy. Conventions of 
the Financial Advertisers Association—twenty of them—have, without 
exception, been devoted to advertising, new business and public relations. 
Those in attendance for the most part have these subjects as their primary 
business interest. Minds meet, therefore, on common ground—a speaker 
talks to his audience rather than at it. 


On the 1935 convention program of the Association were two govern- 
ment officials; two American Bankers Association and two State Associa- 
tion executives; two heads of advertising agencies, three public relations 
counsellors and the president of the New York Stock Exchange. Their 
addresses, quite naturally, presented materially different viewpoints; but 
each spoke to the theme of the convention: Building desirable business 
for financial institutions. In half-a-dozen departmental sessions, mem- 
bers talked shop, with considerable emphasis on “how.” An advertising 
exhibit and some entertainment completed the picture. 


Out of the program and from personal contacts came ideas that had been 
tested for practicability; plans that had proved successful. A net and 
very tangible return came to all who sought it. The class didn’t graduate 
100%—trarely one does. 


For information regarding the Financial Advertisers Association, the dues, 
a copy of the current Bulletin, and 1936 Convention outline, write 


Preston E. Reed, Executive Secretary 
231 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


oe A copy of the proceedings of the 1935 convention 1s mailed to every new member. 














Burroughs 






Burroughs short-cut keyboard permits the operator to add 
or subtract an entire amount, or take a total, with a single 
motion of the hand. Also, there are no ciphers to write— 
ciphers print automatically. These and many other time and 
labor saving advantages of the short-cut keyboard are de- 
scribed and illustrated in a new, interesting booklet. For your 
copy, telephone the local Burroughs office or write direct. 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ADDING, ACCOUNTING, BILLING AND CALCULATING MACHINES 
CASH REGISTERS *¢ TYPEWRITERS * POSTURE CHAIRS * SUPPLIES 








ALL CIPHERS 
ARE AUTOMATIC 





Only on the short-cut keyboard are ciphers 





written automatically. Thus much of the 
work is done without touching a key. 





SEVERAL KEYS 
AT ONE TIME 








Only on the short-cut keyboard can two 


or more keys be depressed at one time. 
This saves many needless motions. 





COMPLETE OPERATION 
IN ONE MOTION 


2 a ) 
Only on the short-cut keyboard can an 
entire amount and the mofor bar be de- 
pressed together, thus completing the 
entire operation in one motion. 
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